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ee “ie o- aie. a coe ae “er: atthe ote ain ata oe es 
ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON, | -NHE MACREADY TESTIMONIAL. wn. winpus’s cELEnRaTED COLLECTION oF 
EXHIBITIONS at the GARDEN — The second Exhibition hose who may be desirous of subscribing to the TES. DRAWINGS AND SKETCHES BY SIR DAVID WILKIE. 
Bim at hy ice ge Erde aha Sanat | TIMONIAL abet tbe praca ed  MTUTE8 , peed | yeret, St, Jamermauares va WEDS STR oem, in 
*cloc on of his servi , . street, St. Ja 7 : SDNESDAY, . 
Hee reon, re half-past Bight o'clock, a.m. on the day | to send thelr steer ces to: the Bankers, Messrs COOLTS & | _ 1ikeSins day, precisely af One o'chak eso a Ys June i, and 


” cates will be opened at One, p.m. Tickets are issued to may be seem ar Mhe B: Smith's i2, bee setzent, Linsohee inne E Beautiful Collection of DRAWINGS in * 









































































; ke-street, Lincoln's Inn- ’ . 
is Office, price 5s. each; or at th Garden, are J COLOURS, CHALKS, and PEN AND INK, by Sir DAVID 
Ielowon of the days of Exhibitiog: at rote, bat pone wil | 20S WILKIE, made for his different celebrated Pictarn, DAN? 
beissued without an order from a Fellow of the Society, ENTAL AFFLICT ION.W—A respectable lene. those in his characteristic first manner, 
31, Regent-street. vingesman’s Family in the country are desirous of he Property of BENJAMIN GODF KEY WINDUS, Esq. 


n RECEIVING A LADY wh ires ki : of T : 
HILOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—At a Meeting | stem G4: been accustomed to the share eetant | ‘The Drawings are er azisitely mounted on Bristol boards of 



























































’ sbouring under the above distressing malades e advertiser | Uniform size—several Sketches on one sheet. | They comprise 
oe ual reg Noa be. Manresa te BRM | feee emia tae tga tals ae gerne fect, showing Che carey od ang eariaus variations inthe tube 
W8T, DAVIDS in the Chair: ft was Ienteode Kadreas ntz, Miiticted. Unexceptionable references given =, | j bringing his popular Wath eons) stion, but also Studice 

|. That a Society be formed for the investigation of the Struc- | Address A. Z., Post Office, Lewes. many ietutes Dever execeted oN pepenanemeees 
, the Affinities, and the History of La ages; and the Phi- May be viewed two days preceding, and Catal had 
llustration of the Classical Writers of Greece and Rome ; Zales bp Auction. : a 2 

h Society alled the PHILOLOGICAL Socirry. SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. THE VERY CHOICE COLLECTION OF ENGLISH 

“ PICTURES or tur LATE HARRY HANKEY DOBREE, Esq. 

By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, -at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON respectfully inform the Nobility 

ed Ki street, on MONDAY, May 30, and three following days, and Public, that they will SELL BY AUCTION. at their 

One Guiness 4 COLLECTION of BOOKS, Ancient and Great Room King-street, St. James’s-square, on FRIDAY, 





e , Modern, including the LIBRARY fa CLERGYMAN, | June 17, at Two o'clock precisely, in pursuance of directions 
ion of the present yeas sey | comprining some nr wane Works in Divinity, Classics, History, “HARI HANKES DOBREE, Esq. of Hyde Park 
ption, One Guinea asentrance. Hoposrarhy, Voyages and ‘Travels, &c.; among which oe i ICTUR bane 

ewread hore bis Annual Subscriptic subscription be Ten | Henry's Bible, 6valee Thtoust i Ter 2EN CAPITAL PICTURES of the 

jaineas, and that, till a proper ot in I tury of Sermons—Bishop Hopkins’s Works—Goadby’s Illustra- ENGLISH SCHOOL, comprising The 























































































































































































































Letter of Introduc- 
tem. . | tions of the Bible, 4 vols.—Stackhouse's Works, 4 vols.—Philo- | tion, the ver. celebrated k of Sir David Wilkie, painted f. 
wane Secretary pre lem. be H il, | tophical ‘Transactions. Abridged, 13 vols.—Bruckeri Historie | the late Pro a Aoter fe 1813-Nine Pictures, by Morland. ortne 
! e hilosophie, 6 vols.—Facciolati Lexicon, 2 vols. calf—Madox's highest wallty: among which is the well-known work of the 
igal, &¢, ordinary Members of the Socie exceeding twenty in | History of the Exchequer, 2 vols.—Malcolm's History of Persia, Three Sheep, and three beautiful Marine Subjects, by J. M. W. 
eception i hold their office for ° a tran Wood's L. ivers —S by a9 OR eolatle Coun purer. pe pointes bh great vigour ond Pep 
needotes ion of four of the or- 1, ft mmencement to ‘ihe Mirror, 32 vols,— £ waole of these Pictures were procured by the late amue: 
1 Asiatic Researches, 12 vols, calf—Dodsley’s Old Plays, 12 vols.— Dobree from the easels of the Artists, 
g Sultan Copneil, and shail again (Senne skis ~ the eit, the rd Bacon's Works, 10 vols. L. Pp. russia—Cunningham’s Lives May be viewed two. days preceding, and Catalogues had. 
"TI thieeetin tite, to angen Keardigk, «vals balfmer. “king tea eeeez neon 
i i i % * 6 | -— Ki * 
pean Lae hi oa Reena AR se rik clfringominitntril Beeasedes | NEW BOOKS and STANDARD WORKS, 
i », and the following Gentlemen ordinary latonis . b CREE , * _ FOR PERUSAL, 
as pera, Bekkeri, 11 vols.—Aristoph nes, Bekkeri, 5 vols. | 3 ’ . : 
Councll » Rev. J. Lonsdale half mor.—Demosthenis et ‘Eschinis O., ra, A Dobson, 10 vols. Soot, ait ¥ LIBRARY eee in REED anova 
Rev. Dr. McCaul Platarchi Opera, cura Hutten, 14 vols.—Ciceronis Opera, 12 vols. UARE LONDON ARR a DU Hil ET, HANG ae 
Prof. Malden ~ Cramer's Ancient Rome and Greece, 5 vols. calf—Edinburgh uA E, READING Bo ond Me ES the FORMA- 
Rev. W. Whewell ale ae, ears Gilpin’s. Works, 12 a bd ~ and Post REE on esuihoation te Meee ; Saunders & Otlee 
Prof. Wilson yols.—Willis's Notitia Par! jamentaria, 3 vols. calf—Goethe's a . 
7 Werke, 55 vols. &c. ogether with nearly a complete Set of | 28 above. 
GeareeCornewall Lewis, Esq. | _ “*me? Yates, Esq. Selection oP Oonattea ee joamtal Translation F und A choice HURTON’s LIBRARY, 26, Ho..Es-streEr 
i j ; ; i ection o| ental Books—Various Numbers of recent Perio. 4 6 . 
6 eet, till ouch = constituted, be authored Fa — 4 flicals— Modern Novels and Romances—Large quantity of Par- Dery he whole amount i fo Subscriptions to this 
ii > igni amentary Re — Stacks o: eives, &c. &c, ibrary is expended iu t © purchase of New Publications, Bri- 
become or ~~ sanse, such ene ee .May be viewed, and Catalogues had. tish and Foreign-the sale of the Duplicates, after they have 
igible : ‘ > peri *«* Valuations made of Law Libraries, Otlice Furniture, &c. one through the Library, being an ample remuneration tothe 
ag fom cligthle Fy daring, th othe on they Ty Bropeletors Country Libtaries supplic with Duplicates 
eeu ene e the vacancies in their own body, and to PICTURES OF THE HIGHEST CLASS. Teans—The Year, dl. 40. St Sear ee 
as es Society, Chicken By Mr. RAINY, at the Gallery, No. 14, on the east side of Regent- aS COT Oe Ay he 88 = 
shall be submitted te the Society at their first ordinary Meeting. THORSS ie [fy a and Pall Mall,) on if ENRY G. BOHN, Bookseller, of No. 4 and 5, 
7. That the Counc irected to select one or more sc olars. ‘ * ecisely, York-street, Covent G RDEN, finds it necessary to 
hom they may induce to prepare and lay hefore the Society HE very Valuable and Select COLLECTION state, that he is not in the least degree Reewadiod. in business 
, eport upon the rece tthe and. Present condition of the of PICTURES, chi fthe Itali.n school, well k in | with any other establishment of the same name, and that his 
study of the Structure, Affinities, and History of Languages in Scotland as Mee ly 3h =A Me, irvieg for the late Sur is not the firm advertised as Fetiring. ‘lo prevent mistakes, 
other countries. ‘ 3 . sor) Wm. F s, Bart., from the Tenari and Zambeccari Palaces at | Henry G, Boun begs that his Christian name and address, 
8, That the thanks of this Meeting be Riven to the Counci = Bologna, from Count Lecchi, at Breschia, and other noble fa- YORK-sTREET,’ may be observed in favours intended for him. 
the Statistical Society for the use of their rooms on the presen ard ‘price. Florence, fte.. for =m many of them were fils Stock is a7 mack the larecet Cg SE 
occasion. P P painted. cy are generally in a pure state, and among them oks ma era - His Gu 
OP SEPREEE Ra tec ne sme hee ote ear Beate ep YOR ITREL SUERTE amen aero 
. or hanks of the Philological Society are ian Bellini saini un. Carracci Morone a oT, : 
Kesiloed—That the Past _ fs for bis Ly + paren Sey. king i Titian Salvator Rosa A.del Sarto Sasso Ferrato. = ~ me 
Gand forte able manner tn which Ie pesepette aes | Faglo Veronese Canalete °™ Guido iter FFICE for PATENTS of INVENTION and 
J ( ne . Francia ud. Carracei Rembran SGISTRAT SIGN i " J 
SE ina wan, tape NUMER roi weact ne aa a th sn egnna| CD" hasta, Ait ncaa an 
ae oe allery picture bb Let Doge Cee ee at, Ciuatini, by SUECTUS, containing much useful information as to securing 
OBELIN TAPESTRY._ANNUAL EXHI- | the Great Canal, Venice, Canaletti—St. John in the Wilderness phn yng ay FATENTS. and Ss pod ie 
BITION of the elegant PRODUCTIONS of the Royal | (after Raphael), A. del Sarto—A splendid Landscape, Albano, &e. | Alexander Prince, No. 62, Lincoln's Inn-fieids, who will be 
lanufactory of Aubusson.—Mons. Feuillet-Dumus, managing | To be viewed three days preceding the sale, and Catalogues | happy to advise intending Patentees as to the most economical 
tion ster of this ponutactory, be te solicit public attention to buh a eee prey x at Ly $ “Selteeee course to pursue. 
iT the splendid assem 'e of Gobelin Tapestry Carpets, Surtains, > @ e e Nor ritis vertiser, ne- | — 
Hefrcsiy att sa gmt omer | lace. PRONUCTIVE LIFE ASSURANCE 
. ‘ - . 





be obtained at, and ord rs addressed to, 15, Greek-street, Soho VALUABLE MISCELLANIES, SOCIETY and MARITIME FUND, empowered by Acts 
of the Improved “Electrical Pocket Coprist, ~ ayy 6d. | Removed from a Mansion at the West End, a fine-toned Finger | Of Parliament. Oilices, 29, Moorgate-street, Bank, London, 
e 


































fe i § i ‘ ists. d B: 0 itable fi Cc el C rteh . Board of Direct 
adapted for the use of Literary and Scientific Men. ourists. &c pozand Flanoforte ~ rpadmood, Se. or oe — a Sit Bio, Fa. Guildford, George Rose Innes, Esq., Billie 
YTS i ; Mr. RAINY, at the Gallery, No. 14, on the east eofRegent- | _ street, Russell-square. | , tet-street, City. 
\ PUDENTS OGY, LOGY, MINERALOGY, y uPait e pop Jone 5,28 Two “i Vinirs Donald Grassick: sq , Bedford- J. Linnit, sa., Argyll-street, 
ssortment of specimens to illustrate these interest, branches uhi and o arqueterie T pace, Bent-road. F rT Smith ues : 
wience, or with Elementary Collections, carefully arranged Cabinets, and Garde Robes—Some fine old Bronzes, Cary. | Hyam Hyams, Esa, Cornhill. i. —* rane mice, 
in ees, af SiRane. te aiuiness each, by J. TENNANT ings, particularly a Crucifixion in ivory, in one piece, by Fia- (With power to add to their number.) 





+ | . é t mingo— A Crystal Dessert Service, superbly mounted in ormolu, 
J. Tennant has lately published 4 Casts of Fossils, described by Donteres” A beautiful Dessert Service, by Penillet, finely Auditors. 
by Prof. Owen, price 12s ; also 14 described by Dr. Mantell, painted—Oriental China Vases—Large Bisquet Giroups—A Flo- Robert Dover, Esq. Cornhill. James Walton, Esq., Grocers’ 
nce Il. 28. 6d.; together with some new Geological Models in | rentine Mosaic Slab—A curious Mec anical Clock, representing Amos Hodgson, Esq., Ordnance Hall, . 
ood, invented by ‘F. Sopwith, Ksq. F.G.S., to illustrate the & negress with moveable eyes, which mark the time—A Marble 
Dature of Stratification, Faults, Veins, &c., sold in sets from 2/. | Figure of Cleopatra, by Bartolini; other items of value— 
each. i 


Treasurer—Hyam Hyams, Esq. 








Office, ‘lower. 






























to 8. “ aud . Arbitrators. 
. Iso a superior Finger and Barrel Organ, by Flight, removed Charles Compton, Esq. | Peter Ellis, Esq. 
from a residence on Clapham Common (recently sold); it is John ‘Tidd Pratt, Esq. 
RCR Far. AND MEDALS, near 12 +" enh 4 &. was: in ge clegant mahoguny case, the win ay aml | i. rengand. oe 

a: % "> a compass from GG to F in alt, wi h seven stops. E Physician—W illiam Brewer, M.D. F. “8S. &c. 21, Geo e-street, 

ARAL eae anton t avistock-street, To be viewed on { wetday and Wednesday preceding the sale ; we . _, Hanover-square. ; e ps 
and the Publicein onesal that be raped 2 to ¢ Jn. | 2nd Catalogues had at the Gallery. Surgeon—David Lewis, Exq. 28, Artillery-place West, Finsbury. 
We Collection and Business of his late Grandfather, Mr. R. | CABINET PICTURES, WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, me 2 —— > hs lotoe, Bog? ren. 
tury at 30, "Hleetesteent teseaplished for upwards of half a cen- ND SEVRES AND DRESDEN PORCELAIN. Chief Agent for the Ma 





AN he Maritime Fund—Thos, Bull, Esq., 91, Minories 
Troms the Cette: | By Messrs. CHRISTIE & M ARGON ir Great Koom, King- Lona oo rar x 
many ri d beauti i ab 7. : MONDSY. te On, oe Tw a 
the most eminent Coleco daring the shore ero hay a precisely, ~*nes's-square, on MONDAY, June 6, at One Tus Society is established on the principles of 
‘ rra er with muny recent : * . Mutual Life Assurance, with a divisio the whol t 
Commntybe viewed as above any evening after 5 o’clock.— NHE Small Collection of Beautiful CABINET profits among all the assureres to when the books of the Society 
pmunications from parties resi ing in the country will meet PICTURES. MODERN WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, always lie open for inspection. A General Mecting takes place 
7 ost prompt attention, and PORCELAIN, the Property of a Gentleman.—The Pictures | annually, at which is given a detailed account of the business 
new be iat of the Maundy Money for the present year 1842 may comprise a brilliant little Specimen of Teniers, from Mr. we ! 8 | of the Society. No policy stamp duty charged on assurances 
5 y 
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Collection—Interiors, by Dusart and Beza—Landscapes, above the term of ten years. 7 
Now ready, price 3s Ht brey Mznants, Cuyp, V. Bergen, and pleasing Specimens ate ae Mpa | is a department of the fociety ghich 
: :, ollowi; asters: a ° captains and mariners the same facilities and a: = 
STANDAR TUNING FORK. Each Fork *Guardi ™ V. Goyen V.derNeer VV. Stry tages of life assurance which residents in England have hitherto 
A. after leaving the hands of the Manufacturer, is accurately Breughel Backbuysen Waterloo Berkheyde enjoyed. Upoe this fund, at acomparatively small cost, amem- 
bya scientific process to 512 vibrations per second. For J. Steen Berghe Z ilson ber (should he be lost at sea on a particular voyage) will pro- 










rghem org ; 
the use of Vocalists an Musical Students generally, but ori- Among the Water-colour Drawings are some beautiful Spe- | vide an annuity for his wife as long as she lives, in proportion to 
¥ prepared for the Classes forme rh lihem’s Methos of cimens. of De Wint, Girtin Hills, Nash, Allen, and | Sonal also ps. of he has fh p 
+88 adapted to English Use, under the Sanction of the | some beautiful Pieces of Dresden and Sevres Every particular may be known, and ‘ Observations upon the 
Sold only ¢ Fanel ef Pannen by John Hullah. ne : Myscelain. iewed Frida Saturd ‘ 4 Catslenee . i ee caneet, +4 applying ts Mr. oun agent ; x4 
7 DY . usher, by Authority, o a) view: iday and ay preceding, and Catalogues | o 1 country agents; or to the cretary, at the offices, 
WiWEn's Method adapted to English Use), West Strand, Londoy. | had. ° 4 " Moorgate-street, = GEORGE B. SCOTT, Secretary: 
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ACCOUNT OF THE 
SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS 
At the ANNIVERSARY DINNER, WEDNESDAY, MAY ll, 1842. 





HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE ALBERT 


IN THE CHAIR. 





HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, Patron .. ann. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 

















£. 8. d. 
105 0 0 


CRAIMMAR co cccccccccccccccccccccccccess 100 0 0 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF PRUSSIA .... 100 0 0 
The Presipent, the Marquis of Lansdowne, 

8rddon. 50 0 0 

The Earl of Arundel and Surrey, M.P. Steward, 
ann. 1 1 0 
William Harrison Ainsworth, Esq....... 3rddon. 1010 0 
Thomas Massa Alsager, Esq. Sleward..2nddon. 10 0 0 
James Anderton, Esq. .........0++00. Fe . 
Rev. Dr. Arnold, Rugby ..........+.. ° 220 
Be PEE, TRB noc isccasccscdcsccccccseces 110 
Robert Bell, Esq. Steward ........ ecccccceccce 1010 0 
The Lord Bexley ...cciccccccccccccccccscccce 1 0 0 
Hugh Birley, Esq. Manchester ...............+ :3e@ 
Messrs. Blackwood............0ee0e00 1010 0 
Octavian Blewitt, Esq. ........... 5 5 0 
Beriah Botfield, Esq. M.P. Steward .... 93 0 
John Ivatt Briscoe, Esq. Steward ...... 1010 0 
Sir B. C. Brodie, Bart. Steward ........ 2nddon. 1010 0 
BB, ©. Brodie, Bag. .cccccsccscccccsccccccgesce Be 
We. Brown, Hag, ...ccccccscccccccscssscscvcses 100 
The Vice-Chancellor Knight-Bruce ............ 1010 0 

Ilis Excellency Baron Brunnow, Russian Am- 
RORINEOE cccccccccccccccscccccesscccscces 1010 0 

Tlis Excellency the Chevalier Bunsen, Prussian 
PEPRIOP os ccc scccccess Soecccsves 2nddon. 5 0 0 
Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. Steward..1Jth don. 1010 0 
Robert Cadell, Esq. Edinburgh ...............+ 5 5 0 
Seem Campbell, Tages... ccccciscccccccscccces 5 6 0 
William George Carter, Esq. .......... 3rddon. 1010 0 
Bady Chamtrey 6. .cccccccisticcisicscccdecece 1010 0 
The Lord Bishop of Chichester, Steward........ 1010 0 
The Chisholm, Steward........+.+cesceeceeeeee 1010 0 
J. H. Christie, Esq..............  eehenisessemee 5 5 0 
Tlis Grace the Duke of Cleveland, K.G. Steward 20 0 0 
William Clowes, Esq. Jun. Steward ..........++ 1010 0 
Thomas Coates, Esq. Steward.........0.0..0008 1010 0 
C. R. Cockerell, Esq. R.A. Steward ............ 660 
Admiral the Lord Colville ............0.0.0005 50 0 
Richard Sawrey Cox, Esq. ... 3rddon. 5 5 OU 
L. Fenwick de Porquet, Esq. ... 3rddon. 2 2 0 
John Dickinson, Esq. Steward..... --7thdon. 1010 0 
C. W. Dilke, Esq. Steward ............ 5th don. 1010 0 

His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin, Steward 

2nddon. 11 0 0 
The Lord Francis Egerton, M.P. Steward .. ann. 10 0 0 
Sir Philip Grey Egerton, Bart. M.P. Sleward.... 5 0 0 
T. G. Bucknall-Estcourt, Esq. M.P..... 2nd don. 10 0 0 
The Marquis of Exeter, K.G. ............--000 21 0 0 





Captain H. Eyres, R.N 


Robert Ferguson, Esq. M.D. ..........0200005 6 5 0 
Patrick Fraser, Esq. M.D. Steward .... 2nddon. 5 5 0 
Richard Frankum, Esq. ............. ..++ ann 2 2 0 
The Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, 

A AEE ree 10 0 


George Godwin, Esq. Jun. Steward ........ 
George Bellas Greenough, Esq. Steward 
Colonel Gurwood, C.B. ..........2066- 2nd don. 
Sir Henry Halford, Bart. M.D. Steward. .2nd don. 
Henry Hallam, Esq. Steward .......... 6th don. 
George Harcourt, Esq. Chertsey .............. 
The Hon. Sidney Herbert, M.P. Steward 








Philip Hardwick, Esq. R.A. Steward............ 
Henry Thomas Hope, Esq. Steward .... 4th don. 
Sir Robert H. Inglis, Bart. M.P, Steward, 4th don. 
G, P. R. James, Esq. Steward .......... 7th don. 

Cove ceecevecssocccecoess ann. 


















£. s. d. 
The Lord Viscount Jocelyn, M.P. Steward ...... 5 0 0 
Charles Kean, Esq. ...-......ss00-5- 2nddon. 5 0 O 
John Mitchell Kemble, Esq. Steward .......... 1010 0 
Count Keyserling, and M. de Verneuil, Vice Pres. 

Geol. Soc. of France .......cccsccccccscces 5 0 0 
Right Hon. Sir Edward Knatchbull, Bart.M.P... 10 0 0 
Henry Gally Knight, Esq. M.P. ........ 4thdon. 5 0 0 
The Lord Bishop of Llandaff, Steward ..2nddon. 5 0 0 
Captain Lamont.....ccccscsccoscscccccccccccs 220 
Aero Latina, Hag. cccccicccccscscccscccsee 5 0 0 
H. Hamilton Lindsay, Esq. M.P. ..........+.++ 500 
The Lord Viscount Mahon, M.P. Steward 

don. 10 0 0 
W. C. Macready, Esq. ........cccccccceees ann. 5 0 0 
James J. M‘Cracken, Esq. ........0eeeeeeeeeee 110 
Rev. 8. R. Maitland .. 2nddon. 5 5 0 
Rev. J. R. Major, D.D............-00 2Qnddon. 10 0 0 
John Masterman, Esq. Jun. ........20+0ee00e 5 5 0 
Robert Maugham, Esq. Steward..........-+..++ 5 5 0 
John Herman Merivale, Esq.......... .2nd don 100 
Right Hon. Sir C. T. Metcalfe, Bart. ...... ann. 10 0 0 
Bi ee IIs SES Sei cdcd ceca esecaseccsscis 220 
R. I. Murchison, Esq. Pres. G. 8., Steward 
2nd don. 10 0 0 
John Murray, Esq. Steward ........0.00055 ann. 5 5 0 
Alexander Nasmyth, Esq. .........s0eeeesee0% 220 
Seta THOME, TING, acs ccsesccsicsecced 2nddon. 3 3 0 
The Marquis of Northampton, Pres. R. 8. 
3rd don. 1010 0 
George Parbury, Esq. Steward 10 WwW 0 
John Pepys, Esq. 5 0 0 
James Prior, Esq. ...:... 338 
John Edmund Reade, Esq. § 11-0 
The Lord Redesdale, Steward................++ 1010 0 
The Earl of Ripon, Steward ............ 25 0 0 
Francis Rivington, Esq. Steward ............++ 1010 0 
Baron de Rothschild, Austrian Consul General, 
2nddon, 1010 0 
Be eR TR is cccesnesdbeséicaddacontes 100 
M. Durand St. André, French Consul General, 
2nddon. 2 0 6 
William Selwyn, Esq.Q.C. 2... ceceecccecceesce 3110 0 
J. A. F.Simpkinson, Esq. Q.C. ...........20008 1010 0 
His Grace the Duke of Somerset .......... ann. 1010 0 
The Lord Stanley, M.P. Steward........ 3rddon. 10 0 0 
John Frederick Stanford, Esq. ............ ann. 1 1 0 
Sir John E. Swinburne, Bart. Steward, 
19th don. 19 0 0 
Pa Me dnbsv bbe csnchivcnipesssccssncddasstesivs 1060 0 
W. M. Tartt, Esq. Lyme Regis ................ 110 
The Lord Teignmouth ................ 2nddon. 5 0 O 
DRONES WOR, TGsc so ccccccscsccéceses 4th don. 1010 0 
The Lord Chief Justice Tindal ................ 110 0 
CRE Bite BIA. Seesscccccessacessesewen ann. 1 1 0 
William Tooke, Esq. ............... Srddon. 5 5 0 
Miss Camilla Toulmin ................0.05 ann. 1 3 0 
The Turkish Chargé d’Affaires, Foad Effendi.... 1 0 0 
Willems Termes BG. occ dcccicccssccsssscccs 110 
BE Be, BU BD oo cc dcdcccccccccccdcccastses 220 
Horace Twiss, Esq. Q.C. .............. on. 10 0 
His Excellency M.Van deWeyer, Belgian Minister 
3rddon. 5 0 0 
John Vandenhoff, Esq. ..........cccccccccccecs 500 
Bs Be VO: BD cece nccacccssccececd 2nddon. 2 2 0 
Benjamin Webster, Esq. Haymarket Theatre, 

Sleward ...csceccccccsccececseees A Gon, 1010 0 
George William Wood, Esq. M.P. Steward ...... 1 0 0 
George Woodfall, Esq. ..............05 7thdon. 3 3 0 
Wiliams Weung, BOG oscesiccccicsccccccvccés , 0 








The Treasurers gratefully acknowledge 
same time beg to state, that the sum of 2 
distressed Authors, their Widows and Or 


volent objects will be thankfully received and ac 


Bedford-place ; Sin Henry Ex.is, 
and by the Secretary, at the Society’s 


the above Contributions to the Funds of the Society, and at the 
7,828/. has been distributed by the Committee in 1985 Grants to 
phans. Further Subscriptions and Donations in aid of these bene- 
knowledged by the Treasurers, Joun GRIFFIN, 
K.H., British Museum ; and Wint1aM Tooke, 
Chambers, 73, Great Russell-street. 


The Annual Subscription is 1/. 1s. ; a Donation of 102. constitutes a Member for Life. 


Esq., 21, 
Esq., Bedford-row ; 


OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary. 





REAL PERSPECTIVE TAUGHT according 


to the Principles of Nature, by Mr. PARSEY, No. 7 
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INERALS and FOSSILS_TO BE DIS- 

SED OF, by Private Contract, about 170 carefully 

selected Specimens, late the property of a Gentleman now de- 
ceased. They mer be viewed on application to Mrs. Ames, at 
her residence in York-street, Stourport. 





ATHENAUM 
_— ee 
LITERARY FUND SOCIETY, 


FOR THE PROTECTION AND RELIEF OF AUTHORS OF GENIUS AND LEARNING, 
OR THEIR FAMILIES, WHO MAY BE IN WANT OR DISTRESS: 


Instituted 1790 : Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1818. 
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PETER MORRISON, Resident Director 
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THE ATHENEAUM 





70, Lombard-street, and 57, Charing-cross.—Established 
ector: 


Mr % 
hias Attwood, Esq. M.P. | Sir W. Heygate, Bart. and Ald. 
Clarke, Esq. F.R.S.| Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
W, Stanley Cis | R. Henshaw Lawrence, Esq. 
J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. 
George Shum Storey, Esq. 
C. Hampden Turner, Esq. 
. F.R.S. | Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Rh. Tucker, Seeretary. 
The attention of the Public is directed to the very Moderate 
Rates now charged by this Company, which are founded upon 
Tables verified by the actual experience of the office for upwards 


ears. 
O eroces may be effected with the Company on the Return 
orNon-Return System. “ 

The Assured in the Pelican Office are not, as in mutual Assur- 
ance Societies, exposed to the liabilities of partnership: and 
even in the event of a mortality occurring beyond that on which 
the Tables are founded, the Assured with this Company can 
suffer no loss, possessing the guarantee ofa lerge paid-up Capital, 
and the further security of a responsible Lody of Proprietors, 
distinct from the Assured. q me 

Prospectuses and every information obtained on application at 
the es as above, or to the Agents of the Company appointed 
in every principal Town in the ingdom. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament. 
Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, Chairman. 


illiam Leaf, " a ay et oy 

William Banbury, Esq. John Humphery, Esq.Ald.M.P. 
Rupert Ingleby, Es 

elly, 


arry Barrett, Esq. Esq. 

eaeaed Bates, Esq. Thomas Kelly, Esq. Alderman 

Thomas Camplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, ka. 

James Clift, Esq. wis Pocock, Esq. 

Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 
Low rates of Premium. 

In addition to the subscribed Capital of 300,000/. the assured 
have the security of the Company's Income of upwards of 
jw,00l. per annum, yearly increasing, and an accumulating As- 
surance Fund invested in Government and other available 
Securities, of considerably larger amount than the estimated 
ligbilities of the Company. 

The Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
patible with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 
Company, thereby in effect, giving to every policy-holder an 
immediate and certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred 
and frequently delusive prospect ofa periodical division of profits. 

Annual Premium to Assure £100, , 
For Five Years.| For Seven Years.| Term of Life. 
£103 £107 £1 1 


—_ LIFE INSURANCE OFFICES, 
ig 
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In Assurances for advances of money.as security for debts, or 
asa provision for a family, when the least present outlay is 
desirable, the varied and comprehensive Tables of the Argus 
Ortice will be found to be particularly favourable to the assured. 

A Board of Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily. 

EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 
A Liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents. 


MIGRATION to NEW ZEALAND, under 
the New Zealand Company, Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Governor—JOSEPH SOMES, Esq. 
Deputy-Governor—Hon. FRANCIS BARING. 
irectors. 


Ross Donelly Mangles, Esq. 


I. A. Aglionby, Esq. M.P. Stewart Marjoribanks,Esq.M.P. 

J, Ellerker Boulcott, Esq. Sir Wm. Molesworth, Bart. 

John Wm. Buckle, Esq. Alexander Nairne, Esq. 

Charles Buller, Esq. M.P. ‘be Lord Mayor 

Lyon Goldsmid,| J. Abel Smith, Esq. M.P. 

William Thompson, Esq. Alder- 
man. M.P. | 

Hon. Frederick James Tolle- 





Lord Petre 
Viscount Ingestre, M.P. 


Sir Isuac 


James Robt. Gowen, Esq. 
John Hine, Esq. 

Sir R. Howard, Bart, M.P. mache, M_P. 

William Hutt, Esq. M.P. Arthur Willis, Esq. 

William King, Esq. George Fred. Young, Esq. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that Ships will be regularly 
despatched on the Ist day of every Month during the pres nt 
year, to one or more of the Company’s Settlements of Welling- 
ton, Nelson. and New Plymouth. 

In the Wellington District, the Sales take place by Auction, 
and an allowance of 25 per cent. is made towards the Passage- 
Money of Purchasers arriving from Eugland. A 

Lands in the Nelson Settlement are sold in this country at 
the price of 300/. per allotment; comprising | Town Acre, 50 
Acres of Accommodation, and 150 Acres of Rural Land. Pur- 
chasers receive posege Allowances not exceeding 25 per cent. 
upon their Purchase Monies. 2 

nds in New Plymouth are sold in this country to actual 
Colonists at 752. per allotment of 50 acres; and a ‘Town Lot, with 
Passage allowances not exceeding 25 per cent. i" 

The Company continues to offer a Free Passage to Agricul- 
tural Labourers and Mechanics of good character, and eligible 
acording to the regulations. 

, Maps and Views of the Country may be seen, and all necessary 
information obtained, by application at this House. 
By order of the Court, 
JOHN WARD, Secretary. 
New Zealand House, Broad-street Buildings, 
lyth May, 1842. 


HIPS FOR NEW ZEALAND.— 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the following Emi- 
grant Ships have been Chartered by the New Zealand Com- 
pany, to sail from the Ports ond ane days undermentioned, 


viz.— OR N. 
THOMAS HARRISON, A 1, 355 Tons, from London, May 25th. 
OLYMPUS, A 1, 316 ‘Tons, from Greenock, June 15th. 
NEW ZEALAND, A 1, 380 Tons, from London, July Ist. 
: as FOR WELLINGTON. 
GEORGE FYFE, A 1, 391 Tons, from London, June 15th. 

1OR WELLINGTON AND NEW PLYMOUTH. 
BLENHEIM, A 1, 374 Tons, from Plymouth, July Ist. 
Applications for Free Passage by labouring persons duly qua- 
lified are received daily at this House. 

By order of the Cour! 








0 WARD, Secretary. 
New Zealand House, Broad-street Buildings, 
19th May, 1842. 


SIR EDWARD SEAWARD’S SHIPWRECK. 
The ard edition, with a New Nautical and Geographical 
Introduction, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth lettered, 
IR EDWARD SEAWARD'S NARRATIVE 
of bis Shipwreck, and consequent Discovery of certain 
Islands in the Caribbean Sea; with a detail of many extra- 
ordinary and bighly-interesting Events in his Life, from 1733 to 
#,as written in hisown Diary. Edited by JANE PORTER. 
peat most delightful fiction of its class that modern times 


» after Crusoe.”’— Allas, 
London; Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans, 











WORKS 
PRINTED for TAYLOR & WALTON, 


28, Upper GowER-sTREET. 


I. 
Completion of the Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities. 


1 vol. 8vo. (1,100 pages, and nearly 500 Engravings on Wood), 
price 36s. cloth lettered, 


A DICTIONARY OF 
GREEK AND ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES. 


By VARIOUS WRITERS; Edited by WM. SMITH, Ph. D. 


** As a Dictionary, it is not only the best aid to the study 
of Classical Antiquity which we possess in our language, but 
will also tend to develop and serve to guide that refined 
_ which it is the great object of classical studies to pro- 
duce.” — 

** Valuable as this Dictionary must be to the students of 
ancient literature, it will be of scarcely less service to the 
students of ancient art; for the illustrations have been se- 
lected with care and judgment.”—Atheneum, Jan. 30, 1841. 


*«* Subscribers are requested to complete their copies 
immediately. 
Il. 
Completion of Quain and Wilson’s 
Anatomical Plates. 


Fasciculi 102, 103, and 104, each 2s. completing the 
Work, of 


A SERTES OF ANATOMICAL | 


PLATES, 


In Lithography, with References and Physiological Com- 
ments. Edited by Jones Quarn, M.D., and Erasmus WiL- 
son, Lecturer on Anatomy and Physiology at the Middlesex 
Hospital. 2 vols. royal folio, half-bound morocco, gilt tops, 
price 12/, plain, and 20/. coloured. 


The Work consists of the following Divisions :-— 


THE MUSCLES. 51 Plates. 2. 16s. plain; 5/. 5s. full 
coloured. 


THE VESSELS. 50 Plates. 2/. 14s. plain; 3/. 18s. with 


the Vessels coloured. 

THE NERVES. 38 Plates. 
coloured. 

THE VISCERA—including the OrGans or Digestion, 
ResPirATiIon, Secretion, and Excretion. 32 Plates. 
1l. 18s. plain; 32. 10s. coloured. 

THE BONES AND LIGAMENTS. 30 Plates. 2/. plain; 
21. 15s. coloured. 


*,* Any Volume may be purchased separately. 


III. 
Completion of Muller’s Physiology. 
In 2 vols. 8vo., each vol. 1/. 


MULLER’S ELEMENTS OF 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


Translated from the German, with Notes by W. Baty, M.D. 
Illustrated by Steel Plates, and very numerous Engravings 
on Wood. s 

“We do, however, recommend it very strongly, and we 
have no hesitation in saying that it will supersede all other 
works asa Text Book for Lecturers, and one of reference for 
students. It steers a middie course between the superficial 
brevity of many of our modern works, and the pleonastic 
and metaphysical jargon of Burdach.”—Med. Chir. Review, 
April, 1838. 


TWELVE PLANISPHERES, 


Forming a Guide to the Stars for every Night in the Year. 


With an Introduction. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 
DIAGRAMS. 


By Freperick I. Minast, Lecturer on Natural Philosophy, 
&c. For the use of Lecturers, Philosophical Classes, and 
Schools. Ist Series—Mecnanics. In Monthly Numbers, 
each containing Three Sheets of Diagrams, price 3s. each 
Number.—Numbers 1, 2, 3, are just published. 





21. 4s. plain; 42. 2s. full | 





This day is published, price 1, 1s.. 8vo. boards, 

HE MATHEMATICAL PRINCIPLES of 
: MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY, and their Application to 
Fomectery, Mechanics aud Architecture, but chiefly to the 
Theory of Universal Gravitation. 2nd edition, revised and im- 
rere a By JOHN HENRY PRATT, M.A. 
‘ellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, and Domestic 
‘ 1 © > to the Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 
Published br . & J. J. Deighton, Cambridge ; J. H. Parker, 
Oxford ; Milliken & Co. Dublin; Maclachlan & Stewart, Edin- 
burgh; J. W. Parker, London ; Ostell & Lessage, Calcutta. 


13, Great Marlborongh-street, May 28 


M® COLBURN'’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


1. 
The LOTTERY of LIFE. A Novel. By the Countess 
of BLESsINGTON. 3 vols. 





II. 

The LIFE of ADMIRAL VISCOUNT KEPPEL, First 
Lord of the Admiralty in 1782-3. By the Hon. and Rev. THOS. 
KEPPEL. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 

“ | ever looked on Lord Keppel,” says Edmund Burke, “as 
one of the greatest and best men of his age, and | loved and cul- 
tivated him accordingly: he was much in my heart, and I be- 
lieve | was in his to the very last beat.” 


Ill. 

The FOURTH VOLUME of the LIFE and TIMES of 
the RIGHT HON. HENRY GRATTAN, By his Son, HENRY 
GRATTAN, Esq. M.P. 

The following are just ready. 
Iv. 

THE MANCEUVRING MOTHER. A Novel. 

Authoress of ‘ The History of a Flirt.’ 3 vols. 
Vv. 

TRAVELS IN KASHMERE, LADACK, ISKARDO, the 
Countries adjoining the Mountain Course of the Indus, and the 
ay orth of the Panjab. By G. T. VIGNE, Esq. 2 vols. 
8vo. wit Map and numerous Illustrations. 

___Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


By the 


The following Periodical Works, for JUNE, 1842, will be 
published by CHARLES KNIGHT & Co. 
HE PICTORIAL EDITION of SHAKS- 
PERE, Part XLIV. (ANALYSIS OF THE ASCRIBED 
PLAYS, concluded), super-royal 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 

THE PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, during the 
Reicn or Georce III, Part XVIIL., super-royal 8vo. price 2s. 
A re-issue of the Four Volumes ending with the Reign of 

George I1., in quarter-volumes, Part X1., price 5s. 

LONDON, Part XV., price ls. 6d. Published also in 
Weekly Numbers, price 4d. 

THE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part XVIL (New Serieés), 
price 6d. 

THE PENNY CYCLOPZDIA, Part CXIL, price 1s. 6d. 

KNIGHT'S STORE of KNOWLEDGE.—HISTORY OF 
THE CORN LAWS, small i8mo. price 4d.; or in cloth, 8d. 

GUIDE to SERVICE—The CLERK, price 1s. 6d. 


*,* KNIGHT'S LIBRARY EDITION of SHAKSPERE, 
Vol. 1V. will be published on the Ist of July. It has been urged 
on the publishers, by friends in various parts of the country, 
that the issue in Monthly Vo!umes is too rapid, and it bas there- 
fore been determined to publish two, instead of three volumes, 
in each quaetee. 

22, Ludgate-street, May 20, 1842. 


SMITH’S SOUVENIR CLASSICS ; 


FORMING ELEGANT AND APPROPRIATE PRIZES 
OR PRESENTS. 

The following Editions of the most Popular and_ Classical 
Authors are particularly adapted for Scuoou Prizes or 
Presents; they are printed in small octavo. in the very best 
style. embellished with Frontispieces engraved on Steel, and 
elegantly bound. Others are in preparation, and will shortly 
be published. 

ARMION. By Sir Watter Scorr. 


Price 3s. 6d. cloth gilt ; and 7s. 6d. morocco elegant. 


THE LADY OF THE LAKE. By Sir 
watten SCOTT. Price 3s. 6d. cloth gilt; and 7s. 6d. morocco 
elegant. 

THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. By 
Sir WALTER SCOTT. Price 3s. 6d. cloth gilt; aud 7s. 6d, 
morocco elegant, 

ROKEBY. By Sir Watter Scorr. 
3s. 6d. cloth gilt; and 7s. 6d. morocco elegant. 
ELIZABETH ; or, THE EXILES OF SIBERIA, 

Price 2s. 6d. cloth gilt ; and 6s. 6¢. morocco elegant. 

- ROMANTIC TALES. By M. G. Lewis, 
Containing MY UNCLE'S GARRET-WINDOW — THE 
ANACONDA—and AMORASSAN, 

Price 3s. 6d. cloth gilt; und 7s. 6¢. morocco elegant. 
'THOMSON’S SEASONS, 

AND THE CASTLE OF INDOLENCE. 
Price 2s. 6d. cloth gilt; and 7s. 6d. morocco elegant. 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
By Dr. GOLDSMITH. 

Price 3s. cloth gilt ; and 7s. morocco elegant. 
POEMS AND ESSAYS. 

By Dr. GOLDSMITH. 

Price 3s. 6d. cloth gilt; and 7s. 6d. morocco elegant. 
THE POEMS AND SONGS OF 
ROBERT BURNS. 

With a MEMOIR of the AUTHOR, and a very complete 
Glossary. 

Price 6s. cloth gilt; and 10s. 6d. morocco elegant. 
PAUL AND VIRGINIA, 

AND THE INDIAN COTTAGE, 

Price 3s. cloth gilt; and 7s. morocco elegant. 

THE 


ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. 
By CHARLES LAMB. 
Price 3s. cloth gilt; and 7s. morocco elegant. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
WILLIAM COWPER. 


In 2 vols. price Ws. cloth gilt; and 18s. morocco elegant. 


London: published by Wm. Smith, 113, Pleet-street; and sold 
by all Booksellers in Town and Country, 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, MAY 2, 1842. 
REVIEWS 
Brief Notices of Hayti, §c. By John Candler. 
Ward & Co. 
Tuer is so much to engage attention along the 
beaten highways of life, that whatever lies out 
of the ordinary route runs a great risk of neglect 
and oblivion. It would be difficult, otherwise, 
to explain the prevalent ignorance and indiffe- 
rence to all that concerns Hayti, its condition 
and prospects. That the English, who have ex- 
nded twenty millions upon the abolition of 
Flack slavery, and who have been not wholly 
unobservant spectators of the experiment going 
on in the free colony of Liberia, should know 
and care so little about the still greater experi- 
ment making at self-government in Hayti, by 
an independent coloured state, is sufticiently 
strange. But it is further to be remarked, that 
the island of St. Domingo, nearly as large as 
Ireland, and situated within forty leagues of 
Jamaica, carries on an extensive trade, exporting 
annually to the value of a million sterling, and 
maintaining “a commerce in native produce 
one three-fourths as large in proportion to her 
pop ation as our own United Kingdom, which 
isthe great manufacturing mart of the world ;” 
and yet we are not aware of any work of much 
authority published for many years, tending to 
excite or to gratify public curiosity on the sub- 
a The last we met with was the Account of 
Ritter, the naturalist, not published for 
fourteen years after his visit, and therefore some- 
what out of date (see Athen. No. 513). 

The small and unpretending volume before us 
contains some brief notes on the present state of 
the country, its resources, and its expectancies, 
collected during a short visit to the French part 
ofthe island. Though by no means calculated 
to fill up the lacune in this portion of our know- 
ledge, tliey present us with some information, 

ted apparently under the influence of 
strong common sense, and set forth without any 
attempt at colouring or discolouring. The 
author, Mr. Candler, visited the island in the 
course of a missionary tour; but we have met 
with few writers of that stamp who have so little 
obtruded their peculiar opinions and objects on 
the public, or were so little one-sided in their 
views of men and things. 

The leading interest attached to the Haytian 
community lies in the manifestation it may afford 
of the faculties of the coloured race in their 
attempt to establish and develope free institu- 
tions, and to preserve the march of civilization. 
In estimating the facts of the case, it would be 
eminently unjust to place out of account the 
very unfavourable circumstances under which the 
effort was commenced. ‘The independence of 
the black people, arising out of a sanguinary 
revolt of uneducated slaves, against all the re- 
sources of European civilization, and all the dis- 

ble force of a great nation,—unassisted, too, 
sympathising third parties, and unguided by 
antecedents and experiences, —appeared, from the 

t, to be devoted to failure; and it was not 
reasonable to suppose, that even in the event 
of being left to proceed undisturbed by external 
opposition, the insurgent population would have 
sunk into hopeless anarchy and distraction. 

uently, too, when the people had emerged 

m this condition, and had applied themselves 
tothe arts of peace, the Haytian government 
was reduced to the necessity of purchasing the 
‘sent of France to their independence, by the 
Payment of sums extorted on the true highway- 
man principle of diplomacy, and utterly dispro- 
Portionate to the means at their disposal. One 
Sreumstance connected with these transactions 

rves to be recorded :— 








“ A loan was contracted for on the condition that 
the borrowers should pay a thousand franes for every 
eight hundred francs received in cash down. When 
the house of Lafitte and Co. became embarrassed, 
the head partner solicited President Boyer to pur- 
chase from him a thousand coupons which he held in 
his own right, at the cost price of 800 francs each; the 
President, instead of doing so, generously bought 
them at the price guaranteed by the government, 
allowing him to make a personal profit of 80002. by 
the transaction.” 

There can be no question that these exactions 
of the French must tell powerfully in circum- 
scribing the domestic energies of the people, and 
in retarding and crippling many public establish- 
ments, of primary necessity in forwarding a 
nation’s civilization. Great allowances, then, 
must be made for the resulting deficiencies : the 
only legitimate ground for surprise, indeed, being, 
that the nation has survived such disasters, and 
is still enabled to make a progress, however 
small. 

The Constitution of Hayti, as finally modified, 
dates only from 1816. It is a representative 
republic, under a President, in conjunction with 
a Senate and a House of Representatives; of it 
the author thus speaks :— 

“The constitution, however liberal it may appear 
in theory, and containing, as it does, some of the 
essential elements of a republic, is, in practice, often 
at variance with the liberties and true happiness of 
the people. The President is chosen for life: he 
takes care in presenting tists to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, for the choice of Senators, so to arrange 
the names, as to ensure the election of the persons 
that he wishes; and from the comparative poverty 
and ignorance of many members of the House of 
Assembly, who are always subservient, he can in- 
fluence the decision of that body at his pleasure ; 
even so far as to induce them to expel any member 
who manifests the least show of resistance to his will. 
The President of Hayti, being governor for life, gene- 
ralissimo of the forces, head of the church, and foun- 
tain of honour and rewards, is thus a sovereign in all 
but the name. The maxims of his government are 
those of clemency, and to rule for the people's good ; 
but a mistaken view of what that good really requires, 
leads him occasionally into acts of substantial injus- 
tice.” 

In palliation of this system, there is no neces- 
sity for a reference to phrenology, or even to a 
deficiency of political education. ‘The “ palter- 
ing in a double sense,” the “keeping the word 
of promise to the ear and breaking it to the 
sense,” is perfectly European, if it be not also 
a direct legacy from the imperial régime of 
France. The military force of the country, in 
accordance with the political system, is levied in 
an arbitrary way, and is at once oppressive in 
amount, and, under the circumstances of the 
country, unnecessary for all honest purposes. The 
standing army amounts to 28,000 men, and, 
together with a militia force of 40,000, consti- 
tutes an aggregate of “sixty-five thousand 
soldiers, taken out of less than a million of people,” 
which is at the rate of one in fifteen of the whole 
population. ’ 

The account which Mr. Candler gives of the 
church establishment is curious :— 

“Since the union of both divisions of the island 
under the republic, the jurisdiction of the Pope at 
Rome has been repudiated; the Archbishop has 
banished himself to a distant country, and the Pre- 
sident, following the example of Henry the Eighth, 
has become head of the church. The religion recog- 
nized by law is Roman Catholic ; but there is only 
one order of priests ; no archbishops, bishops, deans, 
or other titled dignitaries swell the ecclesiastical 
muster-roll, or levy contributions on the people. 
Entire toleration is the law of the land, and is freely 
extended to all dissentients from the Romish church. 
There are no tithes for the maintenance of a priest- 
hood, and no forced contributions for the support of 
public worship, or the repair of the parish church. 
Every contribution on the score of religion is paid for 








some presumed spiritual benefit, and the amount to 
be demanded for each separate service is regulated 
by law.” 

The author proceeds with a very minute ac- 
count of the tariff of church offices; everything 
being done by the piece, and at the discretion 
of the purchaser :— 

“A mother brings her child to be baptized by the 
priest, and receives his blessing, and pays half-a- 
dollar for the presumed benefit; but if she decline 
the ceremony altogether, or take her child to a Pro- 
testant missionary for baptism, the state exacts nothing. 
A person dies: the relations of the deceased desire a 
grand funeral, and pay sixty dollars for the service, 
sixty dollars for high mass, and sixty for the inter- 
ment; and receive in return a loud noise of bells, a 
full choir, and the display of a huge silver crucifix ; 
all this is perfectly intelligible, and, looking at religion 
as a trade or a plaything, is perfectly just ; but if the 
relations or friends of a deceased person choose to 
bury the body in the public cemetery without the in» 
tervention of a priest, the grave is opened to receive 
it, and the state exacts nothing. A large number of 
those who die in remote country places, to save the 
payment of fees, are buried without priestly rites or 
assistance; and many are buried with the rites of 
heathenism, such as are practised to this day in the 
heart of Africa ; but when poor people die in a town 
or city, and are buried without the crucifix, because 
their friends are unable or unwilling to pay for it, 
the sympathies of their neighbours are excited to- 
wards the memory of the dead, and reproaches are 
cast on the church for its covetousness. The common 
people, speaking generally, are not very solicitous te 
have their deceased relatives buried by the priest. 
Water-baptism is thought to be essential to salvation, 
and must be performed at all hazards, and at what- 
ever cost. A registration is made of births and 
burials ; the recorded number of births may be pre- 
sumed to be nearly correct, but no dependence what- 
ever can be placed on the record of burials as a proof 
of the actual mortality.” 

By this means the Haytians contrive to unite 
the inconveniences, both of an establishment and 
a voluntary system; and the result is avarice and 
corruption among the priesthood, and religious 
indifference among the laity :— 

“The means of acquiring wealth, by greedy eccle- 
siastics, are unhappily always ready to their hand: 
they encourage superstitious feelings in the people, 
and receive donatives without law as well as by virtue 
of it. Not contented with baptising children for gain, 
they baptise houses, boats, and door-posts! A mer- 
chant at Gonaives assured us, that he had paid on 
one occasion twenty dollars to a priest for baptising 
a small vessel when ready for sea, which belonged to 
a female friend of his; and related to us many other 
instances of church rapacity.” 

“Dr. England, the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Charleston, United States, came out to Hayti, about 
eight years ago, as the Pope’s legate, to try and esta- 
blish the Pope’s supremacy. He found the island in 
a shocking state. Two of the priests in the presbytery 
of Port-au-Prince had been galley slaves released 
from bondage! The i lity and debauchery of 
others had become so notorious that the Council of 
Notables took up the matter; and when the priests 
refused, as spiritual persons, to answer the interroga- 
tories of a lay tribunal, General Boyer, to cut the 
matter short, banished them from the country.” 

The author's pages, concerning the commerce 
of the country, may be read with profit, but they 
extend to too great length for intelligible extract. 
That commerce is much restricted by the narrow 
policy of the white nations forbidding a free in- 
tercourse with the Haytian ports:— = 

“To the p t nt no ication sub- 
sists between Hayti and Jamaica, though they lie 
within a day’s sail of each other; and though a valu- 
able exchange of commodities might often take place 
between them. England, a short time since, offered 
to open a trade between Hayti and the British West 
India Islands, on the condition that certain pre- 
ferences should be given to British merchants over 
those of other nations in the ports of Hayti: this the 
Haytien government very properly refused, and the 
negociation ended, * * The exclusiveness of other 
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nations begets exclusiveness in Hayti. No white 
man is permitted by the law of the republic to hold 
a foot of land within its territory: no white man can 
marry a Haytien woman, and thereby become en- 
titled to her real or personal estate; and no white 
man can trade without a special licence, renewable 
yearly, with a heavy fine; nor, indeed, generally 
speaking, can he trade at all without being associated 
with a Haytien partner. Such restrictions as these 
tend to exclude capital from the country, to paralyse 
industry, and to prevent the increased cultivation of 
the soil.” 
On the subject of education, as may be ex- 
ected, the author touches more than once. 
While at Port-au-Prince, he records as follows: 
“One of the first objects to claim our attention 
was the publicschools. There are two institutions of 
this sort in the capital; one on the principle of 
mutual instruction, for the poor; and the other, a 
lyceum or college for young men who have received 
preliminary instruction elsewhere, and who go there 
to complete their studies. Both schools are supported 
by the government. In the first, or elementary 
school, the number of those who attend is very small 
indeed ; out of eighty-two boys on the list, only 
forty-three were present, and these were most of them 
mulattos: they looked intelligent enough, but had 
evidently been neglected, and knew very little ; being 
placed under the care of an incompetent master, 
who received the situation, and enjoys the slender 
emolument it affords, because, as we were told, the 
government thought it convenient to pension him off! 
‘We examined the classes, and heard some of the 
boys recite ; but found, on the whole, very little to 
approve, The lyceum is a really respectable institu- 
tion, and does honour to the republic. The branches 
of education taught are, the French, English, Spanish, 
and Latin languages; the mathematics, composition, 
history, and fencing. The professors, or teachers, are 
apparently well qualified men: we attended all the 
classes, and were much gratified at the progress of 
some of the scholars. One of the black boys con- 
strued his Latin verses with much readiness, The 


students are a hundred and fifty in number, mostly 
mulattos.” 

“Education is at a rather lower ebb at Port-au- 
Prince than at Cape Haytien: the total number 
supposed to receive instruction in the city is about a 
thousand. This number is small, but the proportion 


of black children, unhappily, is still smaller. Out of 
23,000 inhabitants, the coloured class may number, 
perhaps, 4,000, or one-sixth part of the whole; yet 
this is the class that may be said to monopolise edu- 
cation. Children, who claim their descent from Eu- 
ropean fathers have no greater aptitude to learn than 
children of pure African blood ; but the ancestors of 
the latter having been slaves, and not having been 
taught to read, were unable to appreciate the value 
of education. Indifference to knowledge, from this 
cause, has extended from one generation to another, 
and has become a rooted habit of mind ; which re- 
quires the most firm, judicious, and persevering care 
to eradicate.” 

Notwithstanding these defects, simplicity of 
manners seems to preserve the population from 
a corresponding addiction to crime :— 

“In a population so circumstanced, where all the. 
nobler faculties of the mind are held in abeyance, we 
need not wonder if crime abounded. Ignorance is 
proverbially the parent of crime: yet such is the do- 
cility of the negro, such his respect for, and general 
submission to, the authority of human law, that rob- 
beries of the person, and other high crimes and mis- 
demeanors, are but little known. Petty pilfering, 
such as the masters of slaves once permitted, and 
such as the boasting Spartans encouraged, is common 
enough ; and it is from offences of this sort and from 
acts of military insubordination, that the gaols are 
kept constantly filled. We were assured again and 
again by persons of every rank in society, that tra- 
vellers may pass through the country from one end 
to the other, with known treasure in their possession, 
and be perfectly safe.” 

: The gaols, however, are in a wretched con- 
dition ; though not worse, the author thinks, 
“ than they were in England half a century ago.” 
The criminal jurisprudence is in a still more de- 
plorable state :— 





“The officers of the army act in many cases as 
justices; and pass sentence for petty offences, on 
summary conviction. The sentences passed by the 
civil judges in open court, though seemingly the re- 
sult of deliberation after a patient trial of the parties 
accused, are said, in all cases thought worthy of gov- 
ernment interference, to be prescribed beforehand. 
That such is sometimes the case is certain; fora 
grave in the unconsecrated burial ground was pointed 
out to us, which was opened for three criminals 
charged with sedition, before they had been put on 
trial! Accompanied by my friend, James Hartwell, 
the Wesleyan missionary, who had been with us 
through the prison, I entered the Court-house to wit- 
ness the trial of a prisoner accused of stealing cloth 
from astore. The procureur-general, or state-attorney 
opened the case. Rising with all the dignity of an 
important public functionary, he put on his official 
hat, and addressing himself to the judges on the 
bench, twoof whom sat covered, he vehemently urged 
his proofs of the prisoner's guilt ; he then called his 
witnesses, but none appeared, The attorney for the 
prisoner then rose, and contended that as there was 
no evidence adduced, he was entitled to an immedi- 
ate acquittal. The state-attorney again rose, bowed 
to the bench, put on his hat as before, and urged in 
reply, that inasmuch as the crime had been distinctly 
proved before a magistrate appointed to take the ex- 
amination, in limine, and this examination was on 
record before the court, and nothing was now ad- 
vanced by the prisoner to establish his innocence, the 
absence of witnesses was immaterial, and he must by 
law be pronounced guilty. The court, consisting of 
two mulattos and an intelligent looking black man, 
then retired, and were gone about half-an-hour. * * 
Whilst we sat waiting the return of the judges with 
their verdict of acquittal, the side door opened, and 
a herald came forward, and proclaimed attention ; 
then the chairman read deliberately the prisoner's 
sentence, that he was condemned to three years’ 
labour in the chain gang! * * Incidents such as 
these, and others that we met with, were often the 
subjects of conversation at the dinner-table, and 
elicited comments from the company that put us i 
possession of the state of public feeling with rege 
to these matters. The intelligent part of the Haytien 
people are evidently at variance with their own gov- 
ernment on many public points,—and especially as 
regards the administration of justice.” 

These are all important facts to be taken into 
account, in replying to the assertion so constantly 
made, that the free black will not labour. With 
a population exhausted and reduced by civil 
war, with enormous foreign subsidies to divert 
capital from its legitimate channels, with an 
expensive military establishment, and institu- 
tions the reverse of perfect, it would be un- 
reasonable to look for a full developement of 
the national industry. A large portion of the 
produce also formerly exported to Europe, is 
now consumed at home, and figures not in com- 
mercial lists. Yet we have seen that the value 
of exports as compared with population, is but 
little inferior to that of nations much more 
favoured by circumstances and civilization. But 
the pictures which the author presents us of the 
social aspect of the country, if they indicate 
many remains of the ruin which fell on the 
island at the revolution, and a consequent rude- 
ness of material comforts, give good evidence 
that the people produce sufficiently for their 
own purposes, and in reference to their rude and 
simple wants. Here is a sketch taken on the 
road :— 

“ The shipping of Gonaives and the islands of the 
ocean beyond are visible ; and everything bespeaksa 
numerous population and an advancing civilization. 
It was market-day at Gonaives: hundreds of people 
had passed us within the last two hours, wending 
their way homeward to the high mountains: the sight 
surprised us, and seeing other groups in the distance, 
we began to count the people. Before entering the 
town itself, we had passed in all four hundred and 
sixty-five persons, with nearly as many horses, mules, 
and asses, drawing light carriages, or loaded with 
commodities, which the peasantry were carrying back, 
in return for the small parcels of cotton and coffee 





which they had carried to market. The women, a 
Usual, were decently dressed; and the men wer 
more respectable in appearance than any we had 
seen on our route: they were evidently small cultj. 
vators who live on their own freeholds. All seemed 
cheerful and happy. It was one of the most cheer; 
sights we saw in Hayti ; and we could not but con. 
trast it with those dark and terrible days, when slaye 
proprietors, under the French dominion, oppressed 
the people with intolerable hardships ; and inflicted 
cruelties too horrible to relate. In this very region 
within the memory of many living witnesses, Deo. 
dune, a cotton planter, buried some of his slaves jn 
the earth as deep as their shoulders, and to sati 
his revenge, or for devilish amusement, rolled stones 
at their heads till they died! The rest of.his slaveg 
then rose, and in indignation put the monster him. 
self to death.” 

And again :— 

“ We saw numerous habitations by the road-side, 
and abundant indications of a rising and thriving 
population. We met several groups of people; 
women riding on horseback like men, and many 
naked children. The men of Hayti pass much of 
their time in sauntering, idling, talking, and playing 
games of chance or skill : some we saw stretched out 
at their ease under the shade of trees; others were 
sitting on chairs and stools in the open air, as if they 
had nothing to do, and were only desiring to kill 
time. Most of the women were pretty well dressed; 
but many of the men, like others we had seen at the 
Cape, were clothed in a ragged military uniform, 
which had done its service on parade, and was thought 
too good to be thrown away. * * The evening drew 
near, and we wanted dinner. The village of Camp 
Coq is the only convenient resting-place between 
Cape Haytien and Gonaives; and here, accord 
ing to information given us, we expected to find good 
entertainment and handsome lodging. On reaching 
the place, our guide stopped short at a poor hut, got 
off his horse and told us to dismount. * We are not 
going to stop here,’ said I, ‘ this cannot be the house,’ 
* Oui, Monsieur, c'est ici que demeure Madame Babil- 
liers There was no alternative; we had really 
arrived at the far-famed tavern, and reluctantly en- 
tering, prepared to pitch our tent for the night. Our 
saddles were removed, and the horses turned out to 
grass: we paid off the guide, and ordered our evening 
meal. Our hostess, poor as was the house she lived 
in, really understood her business, and made us wel- 
come. In about two hours, we sat down at a table 
covered with a nice clean table-cloth, napkins and 
silver plate, to a good dinner, consisting of soup, 
stewed-fowl, rice, yams, and plantains, and graced 
with a bottle of claret wine. The next point of con- 
sideration was the lodging: this was less suited to 
our taste and wishes.” 

The appearance of such luxuries in sucha 
place, proves that the godt with which these 
“children of a warmer sun”’ enjoy repose, is not 
incompatible with much productive industry. 
All Mr. Candler’s pictures are not, however, 
equally satisfactory :— 

“On returning from Sans Souci to the Cape, we 
took a new road by La grande riviere and Le quartier 
Morin, passing through the midst of many fine sugar 
plantations, either deserted or cultivated only in 
part by a few labourers, who work on the system 
recognised by the Code rurale, and now in general 
use, of receiving one-quarter of the net produce, with 
provisions to live on, or half the produce without. 
* * Lacombe is the property of Jacques Cesar, the 
intelligent magistrate and architect, who accom- 
panied us through the ruined apartments of the 
palace, and who persuaded us to pay him a hasty 
visit at his own home. We could not fail here to be 
struck with the entire equality that seems now to 
subsist in Hayti between servant and master. Every 
workman that made his appearance was addressed 
in the courteous language, * Mon fils,’ and on in- 
quiring the cause, we found it to be that the profits 
of planting were good, labourers were scarce, and 
that it was necessary to conciliate all by kindness, or 
no work would be done. Good land may be had of 
the government in every part of the island at a low 
price ; and any man not satisfied with his condition 
as a private labourer may easily buy it, and become 
a frecholder in his own right, * * The peasantry of 
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Hayti, through the prevalence of heathenism and 
. ce, have little emulation, and few wants, and 
up contented with common fare, coarse clothing, 
and enjoyments of a mere animal nature : it it true, 
they work to live, as without some labour they can- 
not subsist ; but they do not, and they will not work 
hard to please anybody, and hence agriculture lan- 
ishes, and commerce is stationary. * * The max- 
ims of government adopted by Boyer, are in many 
respects totally opposed to those of Christophe: he 
neither compels labour by military coercion, nor 
holds out higher inducements of a pecuniary nature 
than his brother planters; hence his estates, like 
theirs, are only half cultivated, and exhibit signs of 
neglect, The guava bush covers what once were 
cane-fields, and diminished herds of cattle roam over 
the pastures. * * The town of La Petite Anse stands 
on a bay that fronts the town of Cape Haytien. In 
ing through it, several groups of women and 
children respectably attired, some of them hand- 
somely, came to the doors of their houses to greet 
us, We were much struck with their agreeable ap- 
ce; and that of the place in general, Devas- 
tation has done its work here in past days; many of 
the buildings were set on fire, or destroyed by can- 
non, and are still in ruins, but many remain in a 
condition.” 

The transient allusions in these quotations to 
arbitrary interference with labour, and to the 
ratio of supply to demand in the market of in- 
dustry, will go far to explain the unfavourable 
facts : but it can hardly be disputed that both cli- 
mate and manners must have their effect in 
diminishing the sum of national industry, and 
must lead us to suspect some degree of exagger- 
ation in the statements of contending parties. 
Before, however, a case can be fully established 
against the black, for indisposition to labour, not 
only must he enjoy full security of adequate 
reward, but such an education also, as will bring 
him acquainted with other enjoyments than those 
of a purely sensual nature. ‘That the — 
despotisms, raised upon the downfall of Frenc 
and white supremacy, must have contributed 
largely to check the popular inclination for 
labour, cannot be doubted. They appear inci- 
dentally in many pages of this narrative. The 
account of Christophe’s palace, for instance, 
implies a lavish expenditure of public money, 
and a painful inroad on the proceeds of indi- 
vidual industry :— 

“The first view of Sans Souci from the village is 
very striking. The palace stands between two lofty 
hills well covered with fine trees: and mountains 
rise in the background, on one of which the citadel 
stands, The buildings, though once splendid, were 
never in good architectural taste, and defaced as they 
now are from the battering of cannon and musket 
balls, windows shattered, walls crumbling, and the 
roof falling in, they resemble a huge deserted cotton 
factory. The whole domain, when properly main- 
tained in the days of Christophe, must have been a 
princely affair, and adds one to the many other 
proofs he gave, that it was his ambition to be thought 
every inch of hima King. The rooms were spacious 
and lofty, the floors and side panels of polished 
mahogany, or beautifully inlaid with mosaic: the 
apartments are said to have been sumptuously fur- 
nished: and the gardens and the baths for the young 
princesses were all in keeping with the general 
splendour. The coach-houses and stables were mag- 
nificent, A number of the royal carriages still 
remain, the panels of which, gilded and emblazoned 
by the royal arms, show at how great a cost they 
must have been constructed. One of the coaches 
was built in London, and cost 7007. sterling, and 
when equipped, as it used to be, with six fine grey 

rses and postilions on splendid saddles, bearing a 
king and his chamberlain in their robes of state, 
must have struck the gazing negro crowd with as- 
tonishment. These splendid baubles are suffered by 

present republican government to remain and 
moulder, and everything belonging to the palace to 
fall to decay, as a satire on the follies of kingship, 
and to render the name of King odious.” 

In making our extracts, we have been com- 
pelled to choose such passages as best illustrate 





the general condition of the country, and, in 
doing so, have done some involuntary injustice 
to Mr. Candler’s powers of description, and ca- 
pabilities as an amusing companion. One more 
extract, therefore, on parting, illustrative of this 
part of his authorical character :— 


“One of the most agreeable journeys we made in 
this desultory manner was to Sans Souci, once the 
palace of King Henry Christophe, which lies at five 
leagues distance from the Cape along the level plain, 
and between a defile of hills, that form the termin- 
ation of an extensive mountain range. General 
Bottex, the Commandant, had given us permission 
to visit it, as also the citadel. At three o'clock in 
the morning, the moon shining bright, the horses for 
our little company stood ready caparisoned at the 
door. Our good-tempered laughing hostess, La veuve 
Piquion, a short fat personage, came out attired in a 
white muslin robe, with a damask silk shawl of crim- 
son and white on her shoulders, and a yellow turban 
handkerchief on her head; the latter was sur- 
mounted by a new black beaver hat, surrounded by 
a broad golden band, bespangled in front by a 
golden star and buckle, and adorned with black 
plumes made to nod like a tuft of ostrich feathers. 
The back of her palfrey was spread over with a rich 
puce-coloured saddle-cloth, bordered with a fringe 
of gold lace: her second son, Francis whom she had 
selected to be our guide, stood solemnly by, with a 
long sword at his side, according to the country 
phrase, pour nous débarrasser des méchants ;’ and as 
soon as he had seen the rest of us mounted, sprung 
on his own saddle, which was adorned with pistol 
cases, and led the way along the quay to the city 
gate. My horse also was duly furnished with pistol 
cases, covered with leopard skin, but without fire- 
arms : that of my wife was unincumbered. We pre- 
sently cleared Le champ de Mars. * * The rain a 
few days before had fallen in torrents, and the road 
was, in some places, so intoierably deep in mire that 
we could only pick our way slowly and by piecemeal, 
seldom exceeding a foot pace. About three miles 
from the city, we met a curious group of country 
people in carts, and with horses and asses loaded 
with yams, plantains, and sweet potatoes, and some 
with bundles of guinea grass, for sale at the morning 
market : they were bivouacking by fire-light, sipping 
coffee, and waiting for the hour when the city gate 
should be thrown open. The glare of fire-light in 
the decaying moonbeams, on a company of faces 
varying in colour from yellow brown to jet black, 
and displaying teeth of ivory whiteness, produced a 
singular effect. Soon after, we met other groups, 
some on foot, others on horseback ; the women riding 
astride, like men, with infants in their arms, or asleep 
behind them in apron folds at their back. Urchins 
of boys, as is almost always the case in these expedi- 
tions, ran before, or behind, and everywhere. * Bon 


jour, Monsieur, ‘ Bon jour, Madame,’ were the cheer- 


ful salutations that met our ear, accompanied some- 
times by a sentence of unintelligible Creole, half 
French, half African, that amused us from its oddity. 
The people were dressed in common clothing; the 
women in dark blue check, or printed cotton, with a 
Madras handkerchief; the men in white jackets, or 
worn out military coats; the children in an Osna- 
burgh shirt or shift, some of them more than half- 
naked. The appearance of the men was rather 
ragamuffin, something like that of a banditti. The 
common people of Hayti are wonderfully docile, and 
free from the charge of attempts at highway robbery, 
or we should not have wondered at the strange 
fashion, for it is only a fashion, of going armed 
through the country. It was once a common custom 
in the Spanish part of the island, and is now absurdly 
adopted on the French side. The roads we passed 
over had hedges of the ordinary description, in some 
places formed of the penguin aloe, or a plant with 
sharp prickly pointed leaves, called Adam’s needle ; 
and in others of logwood, which grows to a great 
height. We by the massive gateways of 
many deserted or neglected sugar estates, where the 
mansions that once adorned them are now crumbling 
and in ruins, showing the marks of their former 
destruction by fire, and subsequent decay.” 

We hardly think it necessary formally to re- 
commend Mr. Candler’s small and unpretending 
volume to the further notice of such of our 





readers as take an interest jn the subject of 
which he treats. 








Medii Avi Kalendarium ; or, Dates, Charters, 
and Customs of the Middle Ages, Sc. By R. 
T. Hampson, 2 vols. Causton. 


Tue original intention of this work, as we learn 
from the preface, was “ to cast into the form of 
a Glossary as many of the terms employed in 
medizeval chronology as could be obtained by a 
diligent: research.” But the necessity of deter- 
mining the age of the term itself, led to a series 
of antiquarian illustrations of church and popu- 
lar festivals and superstitions, forming a kind of 
new edition of Brande, which have been em- 
bodied in the first volume; while the second 
takes the form of a glossary, and gives explana- 
tions of the various legal and ecclesiastical terms 
used during the middle ages, much in the manner 
of an abridgment of Du Cange. The work, 
though addressing itself especially to persons 
engaged in inquiries relating to medieval his- 
tory, contains some things that may amuse even 
the general reader, especially those notices which 
refer to the less common superstitions of our 
ancestors. 

The ceremonies and festivities which ushered 
in Christmas, and the superstitions, many of them 
most graceful and poetical, of that holy tide, are 
generally known; one, of wide influence on the 
continent, and not wholly unknown in former 
times here, was of a different character. This 
was the power which some persons possessed of 
changing themselves into wolves, for a given 
period, and then, in some unexplained manner, 
resuming the human form, These were called 
were or wehr wolves, and the superstition cer- 
tainly has existed from a very ancient period, 
The following stories are amusing :— 

“ The ancient superstition respecting Were-wolves, 
or the mutation of men into wolves at this season, is 
much too remarkable to be omitted. Olaus Magnus, 
archbishop of Upsal, and metropolitan of Sweden, 
relates in his History of the Goths, that at the festival 
of Christmas in the cold northern parts, there is a 
strange conversion of men into beasts; and that at a 
place previously fixed among themselves, there is a 
gathering of a huge multitude of wolves which have 
been changed from men, and which during that night, 
rage with such fierceness against mankind and other 
creatures not fierce by nature, that the inhabitants of 
the country suffer more hurt from them, than they 
ever do from natural wolves ; for these human wolves 
attack houses, break down the doors in order that 
they may destroy the inmates, and descend into the 
cellars, where they drink out whole tuns of beer or 
mead, leaving the empty vessels heaped one upon 
another. If any man afterwards comes to the place 
where they have met, and his cart overturn, or he 
fall down in the snow, it is believed that he will die 
that year. The author relates, that there is standing 
a wall of a certain castle that was destroyed, to which, 
at an appointed time, these unnatural wolves come 
and endeavour to leap over it; and that those wolves 
which cannot leap over the wall from fatness or other- 
wise, are whipped by their leaders: and, moreover, it 
is believed that among them are the great men and 
chief nobility of the land. This change of a natural 
man into a brute is effected by muttering certain 
words and drinking a cup of ale to a man-wolf, 
which, if he accept the same, renders the man-natural 
worthy of admission into the society of men-wolves. 
He may then change himself into the form of a wolf 
by going into a secret cellar, or private wood ; and 
may put off his wolf’s form and resume his own at 
pleasure.” es 

The origin of this widely diffused superstition 
has been variously accounted for. The writer 
before us considers it to have had its rise from 
some ancient fable. Sir F. Palgrave, however, 
considers the notion of the were-wolf to have 
been derived from the situation of the outlaw, 
who, among the Teutonic tribes, was driven 
from his home, and doomed to perpetual banish- 
ment; and he quotes the law phrase of Saxon 
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times, “ bearing the wolf’s head,” in proof. The 
name were-wolf occurs in a law of Canute, where 
Satan is called “ that raging were-wolf, ready to 
tear the flock in pieces.” The author of the 
introduction to the curious metrical tale of 
‘ William and the Were-wolf,’ assigns, however, 
a far higher antiquity to the superstition, and 
traces its origin to the Scythians, among whom 
were some who offered human sacrifices to Mars, 
who was chiefly worshipped under the form of a 
wolf; and as these sacrifices were in most cases 
offered and eaten in secret, this, he supposes, 
may have been the foundation of that portion of 
the superstition, that the were-wolf withdrew 
from society, and carefully concealed himself, 
and preserved the strictest silence as to where 
he had been. ‘This superstition is still believed 
in some parts of the Limousin. In England, we 
have never met with a direct tale of were-wolfism ; 
but the well-known nursery legend of Little 
Red Riding Hood, in its original form, was pro- 
bably of this class. The wolf, not content with 
eating up the grandmother, took her place and 
simulated her voice; while his perfect acquaint- 
ance with the way in which the door was to be 
opened, his eating up the pot of honey, and his 
final meal, notwithstanding his civilized manners, 
upon poor Little Red Riding Hood, all prove to 
us that he was an undoubted were-wolf, the 
loup-garou of Normandy. 


The following may be worth extracting. The 
writer has just been remarking on the general 
belief in the forty days’ rain which follows a wet 
St. Swithin’s day :— 

“The predilection for the period of forty days is 
as remarkable in these ancient prognostications of 
weather, as in many customs derived from remote 
ages, which have given us the term quarantine. This, 
or rather quarantena, among military and monastic 
writers, denotes a space of forty days. In a truce 
between Henry the First and Robert Earl of Flan- 
ders, one of the articles is to this effect:—If Earl 
Robert should depart from the treaty, and the parties 
could not be reconciled to the King within three 
quarantines, each of the hostages should pay one 
hundred marks. By the laws of /£thelbirht, who 
died in 616, the limitation for the payment of the 
fine for slaying a man at an open grave, was fixed in 
the Saxon manner to forty nights, by which they 
computed instead of days. The privilege of sanc- 
tuary was also confined within the same number of 
days. By the ancient custumale of Preston, about 
the reign of Henry the Second, a condition was im- 
posed upon every newly-made burgess, that if he 
neglected to build a house within forty days, he should 
forfeit forty pence. There seems to be no reason to 
question, that this precise term is deduced from the 
period of Lent, which is itself an imitation of the fast 
of Christ, who may have chosen forty days in imita- 
tion of the fast of Elijah, who copied the fast of 
Moses, who stated that the diluvial rain was upon 
the earth forty days and nights. The Pagans them- 
selves observed this number in the mysteries of Ceres 
and Proserpine, in which the wooden image of a 
virgin was lamented over during forty days, or rather 
nights, if the computation be not here the same as 
among the northern nations. Tertullian relates, as 
a fact well known to the Heathens, that for forty 
days an entire city remained suspended in the air 
over Jerusalem—a certain presage of the millennium. 

“ The following are instances of this predilection 
shown by the founders of our legal polity, when they 
had occasion to limit a short interval of time for 
any particular purpose:—Anciently, no man was 
suffered to abide in England above forty days, unless 
he were enrolled in some tithing or decennary. A 
widow shall remain in her husband's capital messuage 
forty days after his death, within which time her 
dower shall be assigned. The tenant of a knight's 
fee, by military service, is bound to attend the King 
forty days, properly equipped for warfare. By privi- 
lege of Parliament, members of the House of Com- 
mons are protected from arrest for forty days after 
every prorogation, and forty days before the next ap- 
pointed meeting. The acts for preventing the intro- 
duction of the plague, direct that persons coming 











from infected places must remain on ship-board forty 
days before they be permitted to land.” 

It appears to have been a belief among our 
forefathers, that the dryness of Bartholomew- 
tide made up for St. Swithin’s rain. 

All the tears that St. Swithin can cry, 

St. Bartholomew’s dusty mantle wipes dry, 
is an old distich. The numberless superstitions 
connected with the commencement of winter, 
which was considered to be on the eve of All- 
hallows, have been often detailed. The re- 
searches of the present writer go far to prove 
that this most witching of nights was consecrated 
among the Celtic tribes to their annual festival 
of Samhain, or the Moon; and hence we have 
an easy solution, not only of the wide observance 
which this night has obtained, but of many of 
the peculiar superstitions connected with it. 

“The custom, common to almost all nations, of 
employing fires and torches in their ceremonies, has 
already been noticed. In Ireland, fires were an- 
ciently kindled on the four great festivals of the 
Druids; but at this time they have discontinued the 
fire of November, and substituted candles. The 
Welsh still retain the fire of November, but can give 
no reason for the illumination. The Druidical fires 
at this season were lighted in honour of the moon. 
This planet, says O’Halloran, was undoubtedly wor- 
shipped by the name of Samhain, and as the feast of 
Bel, or the sun, was proclaimed by fires and other 
public rejoicings on May eve, so was that of Samhain, 
or the moon, on the eve of November. It was the 
custom on the eves of Samhain or Bel, or of No- 
vember and May, for the priests to light up holy fires 
through the kingdom—all culinary fires whatever to 
be extinguished, nor to be rekindled but by some of 
the sacred fire; and it was deemed an act of the 
highest impiety to kindle the winter fires from any 
other. For this favour, the head of every house paid 
a scrubal, or tax of threepence to the Archdruid of 
the Samhain. These holy fires seem to have been 
procured with great labour, if the custom were, as it 
is probable, the same as that which prevailed in the 
Western Isles. All the fires in the parish were ex- 
tinguished, and eighty-one married men took two 
great planks of wood, which they rubbed together 
until the friction produced fire, with which each 
family was supplied. Borlase, quoting the descrip- 
tion of this pristine method, observes—‘It is very 
probable that the Tin egin, or forced fire, not long 
since used in the isles as an antidote against the 
plague, or murrain in cattle, is the remainder of a 
Druid custom. The Tin egin is evidently allied to 
the German Noth Feuer, Nodfri, or forced fire on 
the feast of St. John. Mr. Owen’s account of the 
bards, in Sir Richard Hoare’s ‘Itinerary of Arch- 
bishop Baldwin through Wales,’ says ‘ The autumnal 
fire is still kindled in North Wales on the eve of the 
first day of November, and is attended by many cere- 
monies, such as running through the fire and smoke, 
each casting a stone into the fire, and all running off 
at the conclusion, to escape from the black short- 
tailed sow—then supping upon parsnips, nuts and 
apples; catching at an apple suspended by a string 
with the mouth alone, and the same by an apple in 
a tub of water; each throwing a nut into the fire, 
and those that burn bright betoken prosperity to the 
owners through the following year, but those that 
burn black and crackle denote misfortune. On the 
following morning the stones are searched for in the 
fire, and if any be missing, they betide ill to those 
that threw them in.’ These ceremonies bear no little 
resemblance to those which are practised on the first 
of May, in the worship of the sun; and the allusion 
to the black sow, is a traditional commemoration of 
the sacrifice of the boar to that luminary, practised 
equally at Yule and the November festival. The 
hog, the boar, the serpent (hydra, or water-snake), 
the dragon (draco or weever, a reptile which buries 
itself in mud), are all animals delighting in moist and 
miry places, and on that account were anciently 
chosen as characteristic hieroglyphics of winter. The 
Egyptians had at first the scorpion, and then the 
polar bear, which they denominated Typhon (or the 
deluge), on account of the torrents of rain which fall 
during this season.” 

The hearth-cleaning, still practised in Ireland 
against this eve, is also evidently a remain of 





Druidical worship. The Moon exercised an ip. 
portant influence over our Saxon forefa 
although she, (he we might rather say, for the 
moon was a masculine deity among them,) does 
not seem to have received those high honours 
which all the host of heaven obtained amo 
the Celtic tribes. The following is amusing, ang 
the concluding hint might be useful to the peti. 
tioner even in the present day :— 

“This luminary has always been believed to jy. 
fluence the destiny of man; the Saxons had pro- 
gnostifications on the subject, and even rules for the 
transaction of business, drawn from the age of the 
moon. One of their aphorisms was, that ‘ if a man 
be born when the moon is one night old, he will liye 
long and be wealthy :’ another, ‘ if it be twenty-nine 
or thirty nights old, he will be good, and worthy of 
friendship.” Among the directions for the regulation 
of conduct according to the moon's age, it is recom. 
mended with great confidence, that * when the moon 
is one night old, go thou to the king, ask of him what 
thou wilt, and he will give it to thee: go to him on 
the third hour of the day, or when thou weenest that 
he is full, that is, after dinner.” 








The Works of Jeremy Bentham. Part XX, 
Containing Memoirs of Benthaw. By John 
Bowring. Edinburgh, Tait. 

In concluding our notice of the first portion of 

this memoir, we glanced at the want of method 

displayed in its pages. This defect becomes 

ainfully perceptible as we advance, forcing 
itself upon notice by the frequent breaks it 
makes in the chain of information; insomuch 
that the whole has more the air of an illustrative 
appendix to the biography, than of the biography 
itself. In fact, there is no connected narrative 
from the beginning to the end. The separate 
chapters refer, indeed, to definite spaces of time, 
marked by the 4nno Domini, and the years of 

Bentham’s age; but we miss too frequently a 

luminous detail of the events contained in the 

epoch, or anything beyond the merest outline 
of the nature and value of the works which 
filled the interval. 

With respect to Bentham’s public career, we 
are thus thrown back too much on our own re- 
collections, to trace out the information, assisted 
only by such lights as accidentally turn up in his 
correspondence. With respect to his private life, 
it is still worse. Throughout the two volumes 
there are frequent hints at distresses arising first, 
apparently, out of the small allowance given by 
his father, and afterwards from the ill-treatment 
of the government in the affair of the Panopticon: 
but nothing explicit is stated. In after life, on 
the contrary, we find Bentham in a condition of 
more than comfort ; but the same vagueness of 
innuendo leaves the reader wholly at a loss to 
explain the change. As respects the ordinary 
use of the word biography, the life of Bentham, 
therefore, has yet to be written ; and as we have, 
in the present issue, arrived at the eightieth year 
of his existence, and there is yet another part to 
come, we are half inclined to hope, that some 
portion of the pages yet to be offered to the 
public will be devoted, in the way of summary 
or comment, to a filling up of the deficiency. 

The life of a recluse philosopher, it is true, 
lies very principally in his works; and it may 
be that Dr. Bowring has sufficient reasons for 
abstaining from any more connected narrative 
of what was purely personal ; but even as illus- 
trative of Bentham’s literary labours, the work 
must be regarded as imperfect: while as a por 
traiture of the man, the gossipping readers, and 
even those of a better class, will feel considerable 
disappointment. 

In making these remarks, we fully admit the 
right which every author possesses, to treat his 
subject as he himself sees Fest. We allow that 


it is not legitimate criticism on a work, to say that 
it is not the work we ourselves would have 
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written, or would desire to read. But if the pur- 
of every revelation be to reveal, we are, it 
js conceived, at full liberty to declare, that for 


such a purpose, more light is requisite in the 
present instance, than the author has thought 

to bestow. One signal disadvantage (to 
ourselves) sy | out of Dr. Bowring’s dealing 
with his subject, lies in the impossibility it occa- 
sions, of transferring to our pages such an analy- 
tic abridgment of events as our readers have a 
right to expect at our hands; and we must leave 
the name of Bentham as we have found it,— 
little more than a peg to sustain in the memory 
certain doctrines, an arbitrary abbreviated sign 
of the utilitarian philosophy. 


The mot of this enigma seems to be, a deter- 
mination on the part of the author to let Bentham 
speak as much as possible for himself; and the 
determination is, in some respects, a good one; 
but to give it its full value, explanatory passages 
from the biographer himself should have been 
more frequent and full. The necessity for these 
explanations is the greater, on account of the 
playful and humorous turn of Bentham’s corre- 
spondence, which renders it at all times difficult 
to discriminate between facts and fancies. Thus, 
for example, with respect to poverty, there are 
frequent allusions, which, if not altogether ima- 
ginary, not altogether extravaganzas, conceal 
circumstances requiring fuller developement. 
Take, for instance, the following letter to Lord 
Lansdowne :— 

“My Lorp,—The most unfeeling and faithless of 
ministers and of mankind has not left me bread to 
eat. If it were of any use my existence should be 
supported a few days longer, you might pay, give, or 
lend me a miserable 122. being the price of certain 
books sent into the library at Lansdowne House, in 
obedience to your lordship’s commands, in the year 
of the Christian era 1789. It was the collection of 
the Transactions of the French Provincial Assemblies, 
in twenty vols. quarto, or thereabouts. I have had 
great debates whether to apply in this manner, or to 
write a letter about blood and wounds, and putting 
the money into a sartin place, or to lay in wait and 
display the polish of a pistol, or to break into the 
butler’s room some night, and lay hold of whatever 
itafforded. At last, among a number of courses, all 
equally scandalous, this was preferred as steering 
clear of halters. All this will seem a dream to you ; 
but if you will inquire whether such books are in 
your library, you will probably find them there ; and 
if you inquire from what bookseller they came, you 
will hear of none, unless Mr. Cross should happen to 
have among his bills, one of Elmsley’s to me for 
those books, and I think to that amount, which this 
hand gave, not long after, into your lordship’s. Were 
you to see me, you would find me looking, as well 
as talking, like Romeo's apothecary ; yet still, saving 
these my necessities, your lordship’s most devoted 
servant to command, till death, that is, for a few days, 

“ JeremMY BENTHAM.” 

And again :— 

“My coop Lorp,—Permit me thus humbly to 
solicit your lordship’s assistance, if haply the matter 
should be found to lie within the sphere of feasibility, 
in a business of cardinal importance. * * That bread 
is dear—that I have none of it to eat, nor have had 
for a course of years, are unhappy truths, none of 
which can be any secret to your lordship. In the 
meantime, as is the custom with people in distress, I 
endeavour to support my drooping spirits by the 
brightest prospect I can figure to myself of better 
times, I had once, may it please your lordship, a 
French cook, who quitted me with reluctance, and 
whom her importunities have prevailed on me to 
say, I wonld take her back again, should that Pro- 
Vidence which supplied the late Dr. Squintum, of 
reverend memory, with leg of mutton and turnips, 
vouchsafe, at some future period, to grant me any- 
thing to cook ; in the meantime, I should be glad to 
send her out anywhere, where she could pick up a 
few crumbs of science, as a man who finds himself 
unable to maintain his horse in the stable the whole 
year round, is glad during a certain part of the year 
to pack off the beast to a salt-marsh, or a straw-yard. 


* * In the utmost severity of my distresses, I have, 
through the kindness of neighbours, been preserved 
from absolute want in regard to all the necessaries of 
life, my baker and butcher having humanely joined 
with a compassionate barrow-woman at the end of 
the lane, in supplying me, every Lord’s-day, with a 
shoulder of mutton, supported upon a trivet, and 
forming a dripping canopy, distilling fatness over a 
mess of potatoes sufficiently ample to furnish satis- 
faction to the cravings of nature during the remainder 
of the week. Should some prosperous and scarce 
promisable turn in the wheel of fortune transform, 
at any time, the shoulder into a leg, and set the 
deep-rusted spit to retrace its once accustomed revo- 
lutions, what an addition would it be to my happi- 
ness, on some auspicious day, to present your lordship 
with the emanation of culinary science reflected from 
your lordship’s kitchen, and offer an apposite, how- 
ever inferior, tribute of gratitude on the board, as 
well as from the bosom, of one who has the honour 
to be, with everlasting respect, my lord, your lord- 
ship’s most obedient and most humble servant, 
“ THE DISTRESSED OCCUPIER OF 
* QuEEN SquaRE Ptace.” 

“P.S. Not a doit this Christmas from a noble 
lady. She has offered me a pot de vin, Anglicé, a pot 
of beer, per favour of the Rev. Mr. Debarry, but an 
unliquidated one, to let her off; and her project 
seems to be to starve me into compliance. But 
solvable tenants (solvent or no) are not let off for 
their beaux yeux, how beaux soever, when their turn 
is served, especially by impoverished heirs who could 
not make so much as legal interest, were it even re- 
gularly paid, for the money sunk by improvident an- 
cestors, General Buckley, the landlord paramount, 
never lets me rest unless he has his pound of flesh 
the moment it is due ; nor would my utmost distress 
now prevail upon him to wait as I have been made 
to wait, by noble ladies pleading their beaux yeux. 
I learn the baked shoulders must soon cease, unless 
some kind friend should whisper into one of the ears 
contiguous to the beaux yeux, not that necessity has 
no law, (for that would be worse than nothing,) but 
that necessity has law, and that John Doe has a long 
coach in waiting, into which he is ready, at a moment's 
warning, to hand any lady of his said mother’s re- 
commending to him, in one of his tours through Mid- 
dlesex.” 

Through this badinage, which must be taken 
for no more than it is worth, there are glimpses of 
positive facts, indicating an amount of privation, 
of which none but so practical a philosopher as 
Bentham could speak with such cheerful indif- 
ference. Nor are similar hints unfrequent in 
the volume, at injuries inflicted, hopes deferred, 
which, all unexplained as they are, leave the 
reader in a disagreeable perplexity. Among 
these are, the journey to Russia, which is not 
sufficiently motived, and proposed emigrations 
to South America, and elsewhere, at the bottom 
of which something more than legislative propa- 
gandism seems to be concealed: so also, when 
we find Bentham in possession of town and 
country houses, and making the liberal expendi- 
ture of a man of substance, no hint of the how 
or why escapes to render the story intelligible. 
But enough of faults: if we do not find in the 
volume all that we expected as concerns Ben- 
tham himself, we have some curious and interest- 
ing information concerning others, to which we 
must apply, as affording matter for amusing ex- 
tract. od is another notice of Wm. Pitt :— 

“* Pitt the second,’ said Bentham, speaking of 
him to me in 1822, ‘had that quality,—the only 
quality necessary for a ministerial leader,—the quality 
ofan orator. He had no plans—good or bad—wide 
or narrow. In fact, he came into office too young 
to have any,—just at the age when a man is intrusted 
with the conduct of his own private affairs. The 
Secretaries of the Treasury were Mr. George Rose 
and Mr. Charles Long. All that was wanting to the 
art of government was, that, from time to time, 
certain changes should be proposed, to prevent the 
machine from falling to pieces; and George Rose 
was generally employed to prepare and give an 
account of those intended and necessary changes. 
Mr. Long was the arbiter elegantiarum—the master 



























































































of the government ceremonies. The work that was 
to be done was concocted by Rose,—the secret super- 
intendence of the workmen was managed by Long.” 
It has frequently been questioned how far Pitt 
believed in the threatened invasion of England 
by Bonaparte. In reference to this subject, Dr. 
Bowring has preserved an interesting letter from 
George IIT. to Hurd, Bishop of Worcester :— 

“ My dear good Bishop,—It has been thought, by 
some of my friends, that it will be necessary for me 
to remove my family. Should I be under so painful 
a necessity, I know not where I could place them 
with so much satisfaction to myself, and, under Pro- 
vidence, with so much security, as with yourself and 
my friends at Worcester. It does not appear to me 
probable that there will be any occasion for it ; for I 
do not think that the unhappy man who threatens 
us will dare to venture himself among us; neither 
do I wish you to make any preparation for us; but 
I thought it right to give you this intimation. I re- 
main, my dear good Bishop. GEORGE.” 

In giving, in connexion with the foregoing, 
Bentham’s opinion of Fox; the mind is forcibly 
drawn to the vast developement of scientitic prin- 
ciple which has taken place in the whole domain 
of moral science, since the days in which Pitt, 
Fox, and Burke flourished (in both significations 
of that equivocal word). Bentham who was then 
sofarin advance of hisage, could not but have look- 
ed down on the comparative ignorance of the idols 
of that day; and posterity has so far justified his 
estimate, that few will now be found to doubt 
that those political leaders, were they brought 
back to life, would be quite unprepared with the 
knowledge necessary to conduct even the debates 
of the present House of Commons. ‘The extract 
is from a letter to Sir J. Mackintosh :— 

“ Alas! while the propitiatory incense was lighting 
up, the idol [Fox] was no more. Peace be to his 
ashes! My expectations of him were never sanguine. 
He was a consummate party leader: greedy of pawer, 
like my old friend Lord Lansdowne,—but, unlike him, 
destitute of any fixed intellectual principlés, such as 
would have been necessary to enable him to make, 
to any considerable extent, a beneficial use of it. He 
opposed the Grenville Act; he opposed the Irish 
Union: Pitt, or anybody else in power, might have 
made him oppose anything by adopting it. I knew 
not where to find him,—and if I understand right, no 
more did anybody else—He magnified Jurispru- 
dential Law in preference to Statute ; (this is a private 
anecdote that fell within my own knowledge;) an 
imaginary rule of action in preference to a real one, 
—the profligacy of a hireling lawyer, without the 
excuse ;—the power of the lawyer is in the uncer- 
tainty of the law. Like that of the lawyer, his wish 
was to see all waters troubled:—why ? as feeling 
himself, iff so superior a degree, a master of the art 
of fishing in them. Since your leaving England, three 
opportunities of being made known to him presented 
themselves to me: two, by relatives of his when he 
was in the zenith of his power, were often expressed, 
or implied ;—I closed with neither. Had he had 
anything to say to me, I would have heard it, with 
the respect due to his character:—having, on my 
part, nothing to say to him, I should have considered _ 
the time spent in his company as so much time 
thrown away. Dr. Parr, in his kindness, under the 
notion, I suppose, of doing me a service, took pains 
to throw me in his way, or draw down upon me the 
light of his countenance. He seemed disappointed 
at observing me as indifferent to his living idols as 
Shadrach and Meshech were to the golden one of 
Nebuchadnezzar. Had I seen any opening for en- 
tertaining any such expectations from him in respect 
of the cleansing the Augean Stable, as I should from 
you, if you were in his place, I would have cried, 
Lord! Lord! till he had been tired of hearing me.” 

Bentham’s dislike, or rather hatred, of that 
complicated system of humbug, the “Augean 
Stable” of law, led him to think lightly of Mac- 
kintosh’s lectures; and with his accustomed 
candour he tells him as much :— 

“ When I saw you enlisted in the defence of a 
castle of straw, which I had turned my back upon as 
fit for nothing but the fire, I beheld with regret what 
appeared to me a waste of talents so unprofitably 
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employed. When I heard of _ being occupied 
in teaching the anatomy and physiology of two 
chimeras, the same sensation was again repeated. A 
crowd of admiring auditors of all ranks,—and what 
was it they wished for or expected? Each of them, 
some addition to the stock of sophisms which each 
of them had been able to mount by his own genius, 
or pick up by his own industry, in readiness to be 
employed in the service of right or wrong, whichever 
happened to be the first to present the retaining fee. 
* There he is,’ said George Wilson to me, one day 
pointing out tome the Lecturer; (pulchrum est digito 
monstrari.) To Wilson I said nothing;—to myself 
I said—‘ There or anywhere he may be—what is he 
to me? What he does—if anything, is mischief. 
What if he be Jupiter? So much the worse :— 
vegednyepira Zedc; the cloud-compelling Jupiter, 
heaping clouds on clouds. When I pray, it is with 
Ajax, for clear daylight: smoke I abhor, and not the 
less for its being illuminated with flashes.’ * Wilson 
gave it once as his opinion, that I ought to be ac- 
quainted with the lecturer: I did not contradict him, 
but my opinion was not the same. Thus stood 
matters, as between the man with a name, and the 
man without a name, when two connected reports 
happened to reach the ears of anonymous at the 
same time: viz. that Cicero had got a provision 
which, for the first time in his life. would enable him 
to do real service to mankind, and that he had always 
manifested dispositions to apply his talents to that 
use, Then, for the first time, began the hermit of 
Queen Square Place to think of the man of eloquence 
with pleasure. You remember what ensued.’ ” 


The following letter from Sir S. Romilly,—ex- 
cusing himself from laying before the House of 
Commons a proposal of Bentham’s for preparing 
gratuitously a code of law for Scotlani,—is cha- 
racteristic :— 

“You will, I hope, think me excusable, knowing 
what I have to do, that I have been so long in an- 
swering your letter, which though in 12mo. is a 
volume of 26 pages. You have not convinced me. 
You are greatly mistaken, however, when you sup- 
pose that I may fear that my power of being useful 
will in any degree be diminished by having my name 
coupled with yours, I have no such apprehension ; 
but I do apprehend, that both your and my power of 
doing any good, will be very much lessened by taking 
a step totally different from the usual course of par- 
liamentary proceedings, and which will afford a pre- 
text for that ridicule with which many persons would 
be glad to cover us both. You seem to think that 
it is no uncommon thing that any good citizen who 
has a project which, in his judgment, will be beneficial 
to the public, should desire that his project may be 
laid on the table of either House of Parliament. That 
is exactly what I believe was never done yet. Peti- 
tions complaining of grievances are laid gn the table 
of the House, but as to plans for the public ad- 
vantage, they must be the subject of some specific 
motion—they may be referred to committees, but it 
must be by some member proposing that they should 
be the subject of a law, or of some public proceeding, 
That the measure is not a job—that you are willing 
to sacrifice your time and labour for the good of the 
public, which ought to be the strongest reeommenda- 
tion of what would be proposed, would (such is the 
temper, and such the principles of the House of 
Commons) afford a strong objection to it, and give an 
opening to much ridicule. The thing would, in itself, 
be absolutely incredible.” 


We shall give a short sketch containing Ben- 
tham’s opinion of his collaborateur Mill :— 

* Mill will be the living executive—I shall be the 
dead legislative of British India, Twenty years after 
I am dead, I shall be a despot, sitting in my chair 
with dapple in my hand, and wearing one of the 
coats I wear now. It was Mill who induced Ricardo 
to get into Parliament, and I took some trouble to 
get him a seat.’ Mill, however, had his heresies— 
among others—what Bentham called ‘an abominable 
opinion’ with respect to the inaptitude of women, and 
one § scarcely less abominable,’ that men should not 
hold office till they are forty years of age. Though 
an exceedingly able, Mill was by no meansan amiable 
man. Bentham said of him that his willingness to 
do good to others depended too much on his power 
of making the good done to them subservient to good 





done to himself. ‘His creed of politics results less 
from love for the many, than from hatred of the few. 
It is too much under the influence of selfish and dis- 
social affection. 
discourse with me. When he differs, he is silent. 
He is a character. He expects to subdue every- 
body by his domineering tone—to convince every- 
body by his positiveness. His manner of speaking 
is oppressive and overbearing. He comes to meas if 
he wore a mask upon his face. His interests he 
deems to be closely connected with mine, as he has a 
prospect of introducing a better system of judicial 
procedure in British India. His book on British 
India abounds with bad English, which made it to 
me a disagreeable book. His account of the super- 
stitions of the Hindoos made me melancholy.’ ” 

Mill and his family, for a long time, lived in 
the house with Bentham ; but it should seem that 
too close a propinquity was not favourable to a 
good understanding, and a separation was con- 
templated. Mill’s letter, on this occasion, is 
illustrative of that very poor thing, “poor human 
nature.” On it Dr. Bowring observes, that it— 
“ admirably exhibits the character of Mill’s mind, 
not amiable, but most sagacious—impatient of con- 
tradiction or of check, but penetrating and philoso- 
phical. No man ever reasoned with stronger logical 
powers—no man had ever a more accurate perception 
of truth, ora more condensed form of expression. 
No man wasever more efficient as a controversionalist, 
or more felicitous in the exposure of a fallacy or a 
flaw. His weaknesses were those of temper. When 
listened to, he was admirable ; it was only when the 
tide of his feelings, and the peculiarities of his nature 
met with resistance, that he appeared in an unattrac- 
tive light. Of his intellectual capacity, Bentham 
thought most highly: but the scholar had none of 
the gentleness—none of the tenderness for the feelings 
of others, which distinguished the teacher.” 

Dumont gives a striking instance of the effect 
of Napoleon’s régime on the populations subjected 
to his influence. It explains a vast deal, otherwise 
unaccountable, in the actual condition of the 
French mind :— 

**Mad. de Staél has been reading in society the 
Book of Fallacies,and with great success. The divi- 
sion into Jns and Outs, and Eithersides, does not suit 
the continent, at least so thought Sismondi, and so I 
changed it. We are diligently labouring at the 
organization of our judiciary establishment. But we 
have all to do, and few fitting doers. You would not 
believe—I could not believe till I had experience 
of it, how these fifteen years of French vassalage and 
continued war have turned men away from study, 
and lowered the tone of the public mind. We were 
rapidly hastening to be nothing but a degraded pro- 
vincial town. In another twenty years, and our 
ancient Geneva would not have been to be recog- 
nized. Only four or five distinguished men had the 
French régime left. All besides was idleness, medio- 
crity, and military passion. It is fearful to think 
how easily mankind may descend from an enlight- 
ened civilization to a position where the culture of 
the intellect is no longer a necessity. We may hope 
to rise, if not so high as we were, yet higher than we 
are. Our constitution has not the stimulants of our 
old republic,—but our distinction was dearly pur- 
chased by dissensions,—and we gain something if we 
lose much. Besides, after long agitation, men seek 
intellectual and physical repose.” 

Of Mad. de Staél, Dr. Bowring remarks, that 
when she “was coming to England, she applied to 
Dumont to introduce her to Bentham. Bentham 
did not like her,—he called her ‘a truampery magpie.’ 
He abhorred her sentimentalities and her flatteries. 
She said to Dumont, ‘ Tell Bentham, I will see no- 
body, till I have seen him.’—‘Sorry for it,’ said 
Bentham, ‘for then she will never see anybody,’— 
and he would not receive her, nor return her visit. 
He had a similar feeling towards Benjamin Constant. 
He called him ‘Constant the Inconstant;’ and when 
a friend asked him for a letter to Constant, he said, 
‘No! he is getting proud and aristocratical,—his 
philosophy is ipsedixitism,—you will differ from him, 
and get his ill-will for your pains: and I will not 
expose you to it.’ But, to say the truth, I never 
observed Constant’s little infirmities to assume an 
unreasonable or repulsive character,” 


* He will never willingly enter into 





Those who are best acquainted with the tong 
of the English mind, will not be surprised at the 
little progress which the doctrines of Bentham 
made with the public. He had against him the 
number of class prejudices and interests he 
attacked, his own want of political influence, ang 
the unattractive peculiarities of his style; but 
above all, there was the abstract nature of 
his inquiries, and the necessity he imposed on his 
readers to forego all the charm of eloquence, al] 
the allurements of diffusive commonplace, in 
search of a rigorous dialectic. In all these 
respects, Bentham was antipathetic to his age; 
and it is no wonder that he was so little of g 
prophet in his own country. On the Continent, 
on the contrary, his ideas were favourably 
received. The universal wish then prevailing 
for improvement in law and in political instity. 
tions, made his opinions almost universally ac- 
ceptable there. Three times as many copies of 
one of Dumont’s books were sold in Spain as in 
England ; and of Russia he thus writes :— 

“Could you have believed that as many copies 
of my Bentham would have been sold in Petersburg 
as in London! A hundred copies have been dis. 
posed of in a very short time, and the booksellers are 
asking for a new supply. This has obtained for me 
a welcome from many persons, which I am turning 
to account. The work is admired, and the editor 
modestly takes his part of the admiration. But what 
has most surprised me, is the impression made by 
the definitions, classifications, and method, and by 
the absence of those declamations which had been 
so wearying to sound intellect. We have here a 
Livonian, M. de Rosenkampff, long the President of 
a Tribunal of Justice at Dorpat, and now employed, 
without a title, to collect all the ukases, that is to 
say, all the laws of the empire—to arrange them— 
to separate all that is incoherent or contradictory, 
and to prepare tables which he successively places 
before the emperor, for the emperor is in the habit of 
working on synoptical tables. This M. R., who is 
a great admirer of Bentham, with whom he was 
closeted for fifteen days in the country, hastened to 
see Me on my arrival, and we have had many conver. 
sations together. He is somewhat superficial,—but 
he has information, and I think he might manage 
tolerably well the redaction with which he is charged, 
if he had the courage to make some sacrifice of self- 
love ; the evil is, he is afraid of being called a plagi- 
arist in employing classification which he did not 
invent.” 

“TI passed an evening with Speranski. We were 
alone. He loves his country, and feels strongly that 
the reform of justice and of legislation is of all goods 
the chiefest good. They had addressed themselves to 
German jurists,—to an Englishman, (Mackintosh) 
and were not satisfied with their correspondence, 
They were ignorant of their country, and in most of 
their writings there was nothing but old routine and 
Roman law. But since they have got hold of Ben- 
tham, they think they can brave all the others, and 
it is almost decided that he shall be directly con- 
sulted. I have been vaguely asked if I were willing 
to settle in Russia. I am quite decided upon this 
point ; but I have told them, that if they addressed 
themselves to Bentham, he would probably occupy 
himself with the Civil Code; and if specific questions 
were sent to him, informing him of the local circum- 
stances, he would answer. They seem to me disposed 
to enter into correspondence, and to make some 
arrangement with him. But I do not know what 
will come to pass.” , 

We have also a brief account of the foupda- 
tion of the Westminster Review, which, as & 
piece of literary gossip, may be acceptable to 
our readers :— 

“In 1823, the Westminster Review was started. 
The funds were all furnished by Bentham. The 
editors, for some years, were Mr. Southern in the 
literary, and myself for the political department. It 
afterwards passed into my hands alone; and next 
was carried on by me in connexion with Colonel 
Perronet Thompson. Its appearance excited no 
small fluttering among the two sections of the 
aristocracy, which it attacked with equal, though 
not an undiscriminating ardour, The sale, for some 
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time, was nearly 3,000 ; and as its readers were, to a 
Jjarge extent, among the unopulent and democratic 
classes, whose access to books is principally by asso- 
ciations of various sorts, the number of its readers 
was very great. It was the first quarterly organ of 
the Radical party,—it was, in fact, the first substan- 
tial literary proof that there was a Radical party. 
The Tories hailed it, in a succession of articles in 
Blackwood and elsewhere, as the harbinger and evi- 
dence of schism among the Whigs. It was rather 
the evidence of hearty union and co-operation among 
alarge section of reformers. The Review was originally 
intended to be published by Longman and Co. ; but 
they professed to be alarmed at the Radicalism of its 
politics, and peremptorily refused to proceed, after 
some of the articles had been printed. Baldwins 
became the publishers ; but no instance of prosecu- 
tion against the work ever occurred in the course of 
its career.” 

Bentham seems, as usual, to have been san- 
guine on this point; indeed, the money it cost 
him is sufficient proof of the importance he 
attached to it. We give an extract from one of 
his own letters on the subject :— 

“Now as to the New Review, yclept the West. 
minster Review, Quarterly, No, 1. to come out the 
first of next year, 1824. What think you of your old 
antediluvian having, in as great a degree as he could 
wish, at his disposal, a rival—a professed rival—to 
the Edinburgh and Quarterly,—an organ of the Rad- 
icals, as the Edinburgh is of the Whigs, and the 
Quarterly of the Tories? One half consecrated to 
politics and morals, the other half left to literary 
insignificancies. Longmans’ house the joint proprie- 
tors, Longmans’, the greatest booksellers’ house the 
world ever yet saw. Prospectus, according to their 
advice, short ; printing, and advertising, and publish- 
ing, they bear the expense of ; of copies, they print 
of the prospectus 150,000, Over and over again they 
have said it would and should find its way into every 
village in the United Kingdom, not to speak of 
foreign parts. Bowring, editor of the political part. 
ACantab of the name of Southern, who has con- 
ducted a weekly or monthly publication with con- 
siderable reputation, for the flowery part. Of the 
political part, one constant sub-part will be the 
‘Reviewers reviewed :’ this is, and will be, executed 
by Mill; he commences with the Edinburgh, as being 
the first established quarterly. Number to be 
printed, either 2,000 or 3,000; but in addition to 
these, what think you of stereotypage? Yes, stereo- 
typage there is to be: cost, it is said, no more than 
one-third more ; and, in the event of success, thus 
will be saved the expense the Edinburgh was at in 
several reprintings. The capital thing is,—the cir- 
cumstantial evidence this affords of the growth of 
Radicalism ; for with their experience and oppor- 
tunities of observation, the Longmans would never 
have launched into any such expenses without good 
gtound for assurance that Radicalism would either 
promote, or not prevent the accession of a propor- 
tionate number of customers.” 

Our readers will perceive from these extracts, 
that the Memoir preserves its anecdotic and 
amusing character. We must, however, see the 
remainder, before we can give a precise measure 
of the value of the work as a contribution to 
the literary history of the eighteenth century. 








The Journey to Pontoise—[Le Voyage a Poi- 


toise|—a Comedy in Three Acts. By MM. 

Alphonse Royer & Gustave Vaez. Paris, 

Barba. 
Ix Paris, as in London, audiences assemble 
from habit at the theatres, with little expecta- 
tion of being moved either to tears or laughter, 
or achieving anything beyond the dissipation of 
an hour’s ennui by undergoing a new species of 
the same, rather more disguised. Whenever a 
new play is announced, the theatre is generally 
fuller than common ; but so often has expectation 
been deceived, that the hope of reward for devo- 
tion to the shrine of the Drama has ceased to 
exist. We received, however, from a corre- 
spondent so flourishing a report of the success of 
‘Le Voyage & Pontoise’ that our curiosity was 





excited. ‘‘ Almost from its commencement,” he 
wrote, “‘ gaiety began to take possession of the 
minds of the listeners, and, as the piece pro- 
ceeded, mirth and jollity kept pace with every 
scene. All was bustle, repartie, wit, humour, 
and brilliancy, and, at the fall of the curtain, 
it was discovered that the most amusing play 
brought out for years had been presented to 
them by Messrs. Royer and Vaez. All Paris 
is now running to see it ; and each learning how 
to become a great traveller—d trés peu de frais.” 
The secret is certainly worth knowing; and if 
all enterprising youths met with success equal to 
that of the hero of the play, much money and 
fatigue would be spared. 

La Rochefoucauld has said, “to succeed in the 
world a man must appear to have succeeded :” 
Albert, at the opening of the comedy, is 
very far from having attained this consumma- 
tion. He has genius, perseverance, readiness, 
cheerfulness, sanguine spirits, and resolution : 
his brother Léonard is possessed of the same 
talents, which he has directed into a different 
channel, Albert is a composer; Léonard a man 
of science. Albert's music is of the most exquisite 
merit—Léonard's projects are of infinite magni- 
tude; but no one will listen to either. Léonard 
has, besides, the misfortune of being in love, 
which his brother has, happily, escaped. Love 
and genius combined are sorry helpers, and 
the brothers begin to despair, seeing their castles 
in the air fade away by degrees into space. 

Just at the moment when their fortunes are 
at the worst, they hear of a great man, rich, 
powerful, learned, generous—in fact, a man 
made to bea patron. ‘The brothers resolve to 
visit the giant in his castle—determine to tell 
their tale and try their fortune. M. Turcaret 
is a millionaire: he passes his mornings in 
making money, and his evenings in entertaining 
men of letters: his soirées are brilliant, and 
his love of genius notorious. Those who had 
painted his character to the brothers, had omitted 
to say that he is vain, proud, conceited, and 
ostentatious; but in the unconsciousness of hope 
the aspirants for fame go forth to pay him a visit, 
not doubting that he is just the person to ad- 
vance all their projects, and show them at once 
the way to greatness. The pilgrims of genius 
present themselves before the Mzcenas: one, 
with a trembling hand, exhibits to him the MS. 
of his immortal opera of ‘ Sesostris ;’ the other 
produces the papers and models detailing his 
wonderful discoveries in science. The great man 
allows them to exhaust themselves in explana- 
tions and solicitations, and then coolly throws 
himself back in his arm-chair, dismissing, with 
contempt, two artists, “ mame unknown.” 

The brothers are thunderstruck: they thought 
that great desideratum in life, a patron, had been 
found ; they fondly imagined he had but to see 
their works, to become their enthusiastic pro- 
tector: they almost conceived that it was he who 
would consider himself obliged. They had be- 
fore doubted, but they were now certain. Alas! 
contempt, coldness, and dismissal were their 
portion. M. Turcaret had never heard of them; 
the world had never heard of them: it would 
add no lustre to his literary soirées to introduce 
two young men whose names would create no 
buzz of expectation—whose appearance would 
be no signal for crowding and staring. M. Tur- 
caret patronized only those who no longer re- 
quired assistance, and his réunions were the 
most select in Paris: none but acknowledged 
lions were permitted to growl in his menagerie. 
Léonard, the discoverer, finds also, to add to 
his mortification, that Turcaret is the uncle of 
the fair object of his secret adoration. He can- 
not abandon the pursuit of his fair friend, and 
obliges himself to submit to the caprices of the 
conceited uncle. Albert’s spirit rises with his 





ill luck, and he resolves on a bold scheme to 
compel Fortune. He has read La Rochefou- 
cauld to some purpose, and resolves to practise 
his maxim. 

Léonard, sad and dispirited, is at the great 
banker-patron’s hotel, when his brother suddenly 
makes his appearance, in great agitation: his 
eyes are swollen with weeping ; he holds in his 
hands an open letter; he rushes forward, and 
throws himself into the arms of Léonard.—“ Ah, 
my dear brother!" he exclaims, ‘ what a mis- 
fortune has fallen upon us; our uncle in Russia 
is dead! this post brings me the fatal news. The 
excellent man has left us the whole of his im- 
mense fortune: but what a relation do we lose! 
Who can ever replace him?” In an instant the 
scene is changed. A rich uncle! a large for- 
tune! nothing can be more interesting. The 
banker is touched at the affection displayed by 
the young men—for M. Turcaret has the ten- 
derest feelings on certain occasions; Madame 
Turcaret endeavours to console the afflicted rela- 
tives of the best of men. But they are not to be 
comforted.—‘ Come, Léonard!” cries Albert, 
“we have no time to lose; all is prepared: a 
carriage is at the door; we must set out for Riga 
without a moment's delay. Yes, for Riga! It 
was there that our beloved uncle breathed his 
last,—there that we shall receive his generous 
bequest !” 

The brothers are gone, and the family of the 
banker left in amaze. How unlucky, that the 
patron of the arts had not discovered in time the 
transcendant merit of two young men, the heirs 
to a million of money! What a fine effect the 
scene would have made! what superior stars the 
brothers would have been! But regret is un- 
availing: they are gone; fled on the wings of 
tenderness, and are already half way to the re- 
gion of eternal snows. ‘The brothers indeed 
quitted Paris as fast as — horses would carry 
them. ‘Their route to Russia lay by Pontoise, 
and when they arrived at that stage, their 
business, they were aware, could be conducted 
without making another step. -Amidst the 
desert steppes and glaciers of Seine-et-Oise 
they found their Volga and Siberia, and beneath 
the crumbling walls of the once fortified town, 
they could sit in mournful seclusion, and weep 
over the memory of the imaginary uncle, whom 
the genius of Albert had created by the flourish 
of a pen. 

But his pen can do far more; it is destined 
to astonish Europe, and leave all other mar- 
vels behind. Albert and his brother write 
their travels: not the most distant parts of the 
wild realms of the Czar do they leave unde- 
scribed: their courage and perseverance no dan- 
gers can damp: torrents, mountains, plains, are 
crossed—anecdotes, adventures, crowd thickly 
upon them—manners, customs, and conversations 
are vividly brought before the reader—one 
might imagine oneself in the very heart of the 
most fashionable society of St. Petersburg ; Mos- 
cow is revived, like a Phoenix from the night of 
oblivion, the taboons of wild horses are visited, 
the travellers are pursued by wolves, imprisoned 
in thick-ribbed ice—the illustrious baron of 
notable memory is tame in his relations com- 
pared to them—in fact, the journey through 
Russia knows no parallel, and will doubtless be 
translated into every known language. Pontoise 
has reason to be proud of the authors she un- 
consciously cherishes in her bosom, and Russia 
had need also to vaunt of having found so ima- 
ginative a pair of geniuses to celebrate her 
marvels. 

The business now is to find a publisher: it 
has been shown that it is an easy thing to write 
a book, but how to get it printed and introduced ? 
The title, all the trade know, is the first merit— 
Russia is untrodden ground—the world must 
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take an interest in 7zxhjbs, which it is impossible 
to pronounce, and there is every reason to sup- 
pose people will receive with avidity accounts 
which nobody can contradict. A bookseller is 
found, but not without great difficulty, owing to 
a variety of mistakes which mainly assist the 
comedy of the piece. Albert’s ready wit saves 
some unlucky discoveries, and extricates him 
from dangers caused by his fancying the father 
of the young lady, of whom Léonard is enam- 
oured, to be the desired publisher. The book, 
however, appears, and the whole of Europe 
is in a blaze: nothing is talked of but the Rus- 
sian travels, nothing is hoped for but a sight of 
the accomplished Russian tourists, when, in the 
midst of the highest excitement the brothers 
arrive in Paris, in all the pomp of riches and 
literary honour. Their carriage and chasseur 
are thought unique: none cause so much obser- 
vation. 

Now comes the turn of M. Turcaret to solicit : 
the brothers condescend to accept his proffered 
civilities: they honour his soirées with their pre- 
sence, are fétés to the top of their bent ; triumph 
and victory attend their steps. Albert's immor- 
tal opera of ‘ Sesostris’ is in a fair way of being 


brought out; those who have been so fortunate | 


as to obtain a private hearing of it are charmed 
with its originality and singular merit. Léonard’s 
project of a new railroad is now listened to with 
deep interest, and steps are taken by more than 
one man of influence to bring it before govern- 
ment. Madame ‘Turcaret flirts with the hand- 
some young composer, and the father of Léo- 
nard’s love has no sort of objection to make to 
his daughter’s marriage. But the demon of 
envy suddenly opens his eyes and mouth, 
and whispers get abroad that all is not comme 
il faut. An abyss is opening beneath the 
feet of the young adventurers of genius, which 
it requires all Albert’s presence of mind to 
avoid. He succeeds, however, in throwing more 
dust into the eyes of his friends— Léonard marries 
his lady-love—the opera succeeds—the railroad 
is en train, and M. dela Rochefoucauld is proved 
to be right—* Pour s’établir dans le monde, on 
fait tout ce qu’on peut pour y paraitre établi.” 

There is another maxim of Vauvernagues, 
our talents are our best patrons,” but it would 
be difficult to make a comedy out of this 
saying, half so lively and exciting as that of ‘ Le 
Voyage a Pontoise.’ It is true that Albert 
and Léonard might, by strict persons, be consi- 
dered as little better than scamps, and such a 
series of deceptions might affect the characters 
of gentlemen when found out. We have 
nothing, indeed, to plead for the morality of ‘ Le 
Voyage a Pontoise,’ but till we are able to find 
a moral in most of the lively farces and comedies 
of the day, we shall not condemn the piece on 
that account. 





Comic Nursery Tales—Blue Beard. By the Author 
of ‘The New Tale of a Tub.” Orr & Co. 


Tr there be any family in which the nursery people 
have not been “ educated” out of all relish for fun, 
this “ new and illustrated edition” of the memoirs of 
the illustrious Blue Beard will be received by them 
with shouts of laughter, the echo of which, or chorus 
to it, will probably be heard in the parlour and even 
reach to the drawing-room. Unfortunately, it is im- 
possible to give an idea of the ludicrous fancy with 
which Crowquill has treated the subject—so that the 
et, Mr. F. W. N. Bayley, must do double duty. 
he outline of the fortunes of our hero cannot have 
been forgotten by our readers—but they may not 
know that he himself, in early life, took every pos- 
sible means to change the colour of his immortal 
beard :— 
But nothing that woman or man could do,— 
Shave without, or invention within, 


Could change the colour of Blue Beard’s chin! 
Rowland’s Macassar, or Fox’s dye, 


Mechi’s razors, or Warren’s jet, 

Another colour he could not get! 

He lathered it once, with intense delight, 
Hoping that soaping would make it white ; 
And then again he lathered it back, 
Tfoping that soaping would make it black : 
Then he shaved it again and again, 

Lut it would n't do, the thing was plain, 
Uncommonly plain that it would n't do, 
For the beard continued undoubtedly blue ! 


Blue Belles before 

We have known a score,— 
Hall and Norton, Trollope and Gore, 
And Lady Morgan, all to the fore ! 
Holborn has got its own Blue Boar ; 

Other things, too, 

We have known a few, 
And people who looked remarkably blue ; 
We've watch'd the revels of many blue devils ; 
But a Beard of Blue! 


When the story opens, Blue Beard was a widower 
—having, by some mysterious fortune, got rid of six 
wives. He now resolves to make overtures to a 
widow lady for one of her daughters :— 


Which of the two, you will say, did he ask ? 
But to answer the question’s a baffling task, 
For though it is plain that he went in his carriage, 
Politely to woo the fair angels to marriage. 
When Mamma said “‘ Lord Blue Beard, pray take a chair, 
And just be so kind as at once to declare 
Which daughter of mine you would win and would wear.’ 
He replied, with an air 
That had nought of despair, 
And left nothing to see but indifference there, 
* My very dear madam, I'm shot if I care! ! 


The ladies, however, had heard strange rumours— 


And one of them said 
She had rather be dead 
(Tho’ I don’t think that that was by any means true 
Than marry a buffer whose beard was blue. 
But not so the other, 
Who turned to her mother, 
And, casting a look of affection upon her, 
Said—she felt such a marriage would be a great honour: 
But still she would rather that Blue Beard missed her, 
Since to take him away would be robbing her sister '— 
The truth was, she thought of his dead wives, God bless her, 
And didn’t much fancy to be their successor! 
Blue Beard resolves that a pic-nic party might 
help forward his courtship :— 
Again in his carriage did Blue Beard call, 
And take them,—'ma, carriage, young ladies, and all, 
To a spot as secluded, 
As ever deluded 
A sweet pretty girl, by her nature romantic, 
By sweet pretty Cupid’s most sweet pretty antic. 


Then taking the one whom he'd heard had begun 
At the very first moment as twere to incline him, 
Altho’ to her sister she said she'd resign him, 

And leaving the other, 
To walk with her mother, 
He poured in her cars many sentences sweet, 
And then turned to his palace to give her a treat ! 


And didn't he gave her a feast and a ball ? 
And wasn’t there eating and drinking—that’s all! 
And didn’t champagne 
Fall as plenty as rain! 
And cakes and wines ! 
And jellies and pines! 
And all kinds of sweets! 
And all kinds of meats ! 
Hens gravyry ! 
Cocks savoury ! 
(Not Thomas Cox Savory, close to Cornhill, 
The mighty watchmaker ! 
But cocks that I take her 
Good taste to have fancied more savoury still), 
And puddings and pies! 
* * * - 
And didv't she gobble, and didn’t she stuff? 
And wasn't she sorry when she had enough ! ! 


There was no resisting this, and they were forth- 
with married. The honey-moon over, Blue Beard 
was called away on urgent business. Now we ap- 
proach the interest of the drama :— 


Before he can leave her, he says, ‘* if you please—” 
To his wife—‘* my own ducky take charge of my keys, 
And when I am gone, love! you may make amends 
For your Blue Beard's absence, by asking your friends; 
Treat them handsomely too, dear! at cost never wince; 
And make me—you darling—appear like a Prince. 
Here's the key of the cellar—you need n’t repine, 
Believe me inside there are oceans of wine! 
Here’s the key of the store-room ; do n’t murmur, my sweet! 
Believe me inside there are hogsheads of meat! 
Here's the large key that opens all rooms you can mention, 
Here's the small key—and now—Dash my wigs! pay atten- 
tion !"— 
(A boy that was ever so fond of his rigs, 
Would quail to hear Blue Beard say ** Dash my wigs !” 
So the hint, in a moment, his fair lady took, 
She shook and she listened—she listened and shook 
Tn muscle and sinew 
While he did continue :) 
‘*Tlere’s the small key, and mark you—tho’ nobody knows it, 
It opens acloset—yes! opens a closet-— 
A closet you'll find on the gallery floor, 





Each it was vain for him to try ; 


At the furthermost end, and it opens....the door! 


CMay 28 


Now, ma’am! just as it pleases 

You to use all the keys is 

My wish,—nor care I half a doit what is done 

With the whole mother bunch, ma’am, excepting raat One! 

Nay, madam, now do not be frightened and weep, . 

That one, by my soul, I expect you to keep: 

Iexpect you to keep it—but, madam, 

BEWARE, 

GO AND OPEN THAT GALLERY DOOR 
IF YOU DARE!” 

And the moment that Blue Beard said “If you dare !” 

His wife felt a hedge-hog in place of her hair; 

For it all stood on end like a bundle of sticks. 


The lady, of course, is all compliance. The guests 
are invited, the feast spread— 


They danced and sang 
"Till the chamber rang— 


but it all would not do. There was a weight on the 
heart of the Lady Blue Beard—the fatal secret—the 
fatal chamber—and at length, grown quite desperate, 
she 

Rushes on to the lonely room, 


With a face uncommonly like Lord Brougham, 
And the key between her fingers ! 


Rushes on to the lonely room, 
With a face uncommonly like Lord Brougham ; 
fast as she goes, 
She twitches her nose, 
And all the rest of her lively face with it. 
No Daguerrotype could e’er keep pace with it; 
A Photogenic, if ever so quick, 
Couldn't make those varying features stick; 
A man, whose skill were ever so ripe, 
Couldn’t catch them with an Electrotype: 
A Mesmerist’s power, 
Though tried for an hour, 
That inexhaustible twitching upon, 
Would fail if ever so forcible ; 
It was wonderful how it ever got on, 
But to take it off were impossible ! 
Now, after every pace is strained, 
At a speed that some call break-neck, 
At last the gallery door is gained— i 
* * * 


But, ready to drop, 

She has come to a stop 
At Blue Beard’s “‘ Old Curiosity Shop ;” 
And by and bye she will have to declare, 
What the Dickens could she want there ! 


We would give a trifle to be able to transfer to 
our pages the portrait of the lady, sketched, at this 
critical moment, by the clever pencil of Crowguill. 
But as that is impossible, the reader must imagine 
the agitation of such a moment. The door is now 
unlocked— 

What does she see? 

She drops the key,— 
Bumps her body down on the floor; 
Down on the floor—and, Oh, my eye ! 
She looks as if she were ready to die ! 
It is n’t a case of *‘ tit-tat-toe,” 
And “three jolly butchers all of a row,” 
But Oh, ...Oh,...Oh,..!!! 
It’s a double case of tit-tat-toe, 
Awnp Six Deap WoMEN ALL oF A Row. 


Now we approach the denouement. The fearful 
Blue Beard returns—he demands the keys :— 


**Odd’s bodkins !” with voice of a Stentor, roared he, 
Explain, ma‘am, to me, 
What’s the reason I see , 
A red stain of blood on that bright little key !” 
The lady’s explanation, our readers will agree, is 
clear, though not conclusive :— 
Lady Blue Beard fell on her knees that so shook, 
And she turned on her fierce lord the tenderest look, 
And she said, what appears not exactly the truth, 
But still in the innocent manner of youth, 
“* As you ask me to say,— 
Oh, don’t scowl, my lord, pray, 
In that terrible way !— 
How the blood met the key,—or the key met the blood,— 
I suppose one or the other will be just as good,— 
All I know is—..... I fear 
You mean something bad by that terrible leer,— 
But do now,—do,—don't, 
There, I know now you won't !— 
All I know is,—that,—yes, that as true as I’m here, 
With my heart like to freeze, 
As I shake on my knees, 
That—I haven’t—no—haven't the slightest IDEA !” 


To this,—his reply 
Was, ** That’s all my eye !” 
So, up from your marrow-bones, ma’am, in a trice, 
For I'm going to kill you as kittens kill mice ! 
It’sin vain that you cry, 
You must get up and die; 
It’s in vain to implore, 
You have opened the door. 
You have opened the door,—dash my wigs ! and you knows 
it 


You have opened the door of my beautiful closet ; 

You have seen my six wives, ma’am, the worst and the best 
of them, 

So I'm going to swing you along with the rest of them! 


Blue Beard, after the established fashion, gra 





ciously consents to allow her a few minutes for prayer, 
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and the lady flies up stairs to her sister, and implores 
to 
al Lie down, love, on the castle top, 
Your sharpest eye to the telescope pop, 
Keep the telescope close to the rail, 
Balance it, love, on the “sliding scale ;” 
And, sister Anne, 
If you should twig a man, 
Do bring him as near as the telescope can! 
And see if my brothers are coming this way, 
For I expected them both to-day ; 
And I should be 
In the greatest glee 
If they killed my husband before he killed me !” . 
The interest of this scene is wrought up with 
terrible effect :— 
Sister Anne saw at once, time was not to be lost, 
goon to the castle her body she tossed; 
On to the battlement nearest the sky. 
And she clapped the telescope close to her eye, 
‘And she kept looking out, while her sister, down stairs, 
Was momently interrupting her prayers, 
Bysending a question of desperate prying, 
Tp to the place where Miss Annie was lying.— 
* * . * 


“Sister Anne, sister Anne, pray what do you see?” 
“See! not the ghost of a soul!” said she. 
“Sister Anne, on what does your eye now fall ?” 
« Alas! dear sister, on nothing at all!” 
“Sister Anne, is nobody coming my dear ?” 
“ You've exactly guessed it—there’s nobody here !” 
Now the Baron's voice was heard below, 
“Your full ten minutes are out, you know; 
Staying much longer, but let me catch you, 
You'll see if I don’t ascend and fetch you ; 
To give me that trouble’s a thing you'd rue, 
So come down the staircase, you Jezebel, do!” 
“Sister Anne! sister Anne! 
Do you hear that man ? 
Tell me, oh, tell me, does no one approach, 
No one on horseback, and no one by coach, 
No one by garden, and no one by wall?” 
“In so much plain English—no one at all!” 
“Sister Anne, sister Anne, see something you must.” 
“Yes. ..now 
You're right, I vow! 
Ido see something,-—I do see—a dust !” 
“What is it kicking that dust up afar?” 
“It'sa great flock of sheep, and they're all crying ‘ baa !’ 
They're bleating it loud, and bleating it fast ;"— 
“Then, thank heaven, my brothers are coming at last !” 
What led the Lady Blue Beard to this strange 
conclusion, we must leave the curious to discover— 
as well as 
the moral of good or of glory 
That readers should gather from this pleasant story. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The English Reformation, by F. C. Massingberd, 
M.A.—The design of this work is, to show that the 
principles on which the English reformers acted are 
consistent with that reverence for Catholic antiquity 
inculeated by the Oxford Divines ; it therefore in- 
volves a controversy, on which we have no disposition 
to enter—the relative claims of High Church and 
low Church to represent the genuine character of 
the English Reformation. It does, indeed, appear 
strange, that after a lapse of three centuries it should 
bea matter of dispute in the Church of England, on 
what basis its establishment is founded: whether it 
owes its corporate existence tothe State, or whether its 
political organization, like its system of doctrines, is 
derived from a source independent of all temporal 
control. Incidentally, Mr. Massingberd raises the 
equally important question, as to the authority by 
which the received Liturgy and Articles are imposed 
on the Church, and seems at a loss to discover any 
existing body possessing the power to alter what the 
lapse of time has rendered obscure, or the change of 
mannersobsolete. He does not, indeed, propose any re- 
form in the Liturgy, but he appears to doubt whether 
the progress of language may not render expressions 
of Elizabeth’s and Edward's reign as unintelligible 
to many of the present generation, as the “ prayers 
in an unknown tongue” objected to the church of 
Rome. Mr. Massingberd enters at some length into 
the nature of the tenure by which Church property is 
held, attributing to it a sanctity, which was not much 
teverenced by the Tudors, but his theory is too im- 
perfectly developed for investigation. 

Elements of Botany, §c., by John Lindley.— 

is work is indeed what the author intended 
i,“ A complete Botanical note-book, wherein 
all the principal topics which the teachers of 

ny introduce into their lectures, are arranged 
methodically.” The necessity for such works as 





pegs for fixing facts in the memory, and giving 
them their full value on their application to rea- 
soning processes, is undeniable; and between the 
skill of the author, and that of the engraver, it is 
scarcely possible to present elementary notices on a 
simpler and more available plan. One consequence 
of this is, the impossibility of further analysis. Our 
readers must therefore rest contented with a refer- 
ence to the work itself. 


The Critic in Parliament and in Public.—The 
orator has been defined vir bonus, dicendi peritus, 
which, looking to the vile uses to which oratory is 
generally applied, may be translated “a good-for- 
nothing chap, who has the gift of the gab.” The 
Critic before us seems to be so far of our opinion, that 
he often assigns preferences, according to the power 
evinced of making the worse appear the better cause; 
and the impression left on our mind from the perusal 
of his pages is, that if Oratory were sent to the 
treadmill, it would be all the better for honest men. 
Au reste, the little volume is a summary of the 
writer's opinion of men and speeches, with reference 
to the last seven years, and is little more than a 
special pleading for conservative politics, in Church 
and State. 

The New Testament Reprinted from the Geneva 
Edition of 1557.—This is a fac-simile of the version 
of the New Testament published by the English 
exiles, who sought shelter at Geneva during the reign 
of Mary, which was long recognized as a standard 
by the Puritans of England and the Kirk of Scotland. 
Its critical value is inferior to that of the authorized 
version, for the translators, as might have been ex- 
pected, have coloured several passages, so as to fa- 
pe the peculiar doctrines and discipline of John 

alvin. 


The Religious History of Man, by D. Morison.— 
This work having reached a second edition, may be 
considered exempt from the ordeal of criticism. We 
shall allow the author the benefit of this plea, for an 
examination of its merits would afford no pleasure to 
us, and no satisfaction to him. 

Don Juan—The Magic Flute—Iphigenia in Tauris, 
—These are “ The Manager's editions” of the operas 
performing by the German Company in London, and 
contain translations in English opposite the German 
text. 
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THE LAND OF LIBERTY. 
Wuere may that glorious land be found 
Which countless bards have sung ; 
The chosen of the nations, crowned 
With fame forever young ? 
A fame that filled the Grecian sea, 
And rang through Roman skies ; 
O! ever bright that land must be, 
But tell us where it lies! 


The rose-crowned Summer ceaseless shines 
On orient realms of gold, 
The holy place of early shrines, 
The fair, the famed of old:— 
But ages on their flood have borne 
Away the loftiest fane, 
Yet left upon the lands of Morn 
A still unbroken chain. 


The West, O! wide its forests wave, 
But long the setting sun 

Hath blushed to see the toiling slave 
On fields for freedom won; 

Still mighty in their seaward path 
Roll on the ancient floods, 

That miss the brethren of their youth, 
The dwellers of the woods. 


The North, with misty mantle lours 
On nations wise and brave, 

Who gather from a thousand shores 
The wealth of land and wave ; 

But stains are on their boasted store,— 
Though Freedom’s shrine be fair, 

‘Tis empty,—or they bow before 
A gilded idol there! 


The South,—the cloudless South,—expands 
Her deserts to the day, 

Where rose those yet unconquered bands, 
Who own no sceptre’s sway ; 

But wherefore is the iron with 
Our golden image blent, 

For, see, the Harem-bars reach forth 
Into the Arab’s tent! 


O! Earth hath many a region bright, 
And Ocean many an isle, 
But where on mortals shines the light 
Of Freedom's cloudless smile ? 
The search is vain, from human skies 
The Angel early fled,— 
Our only land of freedom is 
The country of the dead. 
Frances Browne. 





POET ARCHITECTS. 

Ar tle risk of being thought somewhat antedilu- 
vian, or rather, perhaps, postdiluvian in our subject, 
we shall venture to advert once again to Horace’s 
Twickenham villa; since, not only are there some 
gleanings inthe field still remaining, but a whole 
sheaf, we may say that has been overlooked, and left 
behind for such loiterers as ourselves. 

Seldom have poets or authors been literally edify- 
ing men, or builders, except in “ building the lofty 
rhyme,” or castles in the air, for themselves, and 
palaces in description, for their readers; leaving to 
the latter, however, the task of shaping them out, in 
such manner as their imaginations would best assist 
them. Scarcely ever have they been able to publish 
their architectural fancies and ideas in a less etherial 
but more distinct form, or express them in the grosser 
and more substantial, though, perhaps, less durable 
materials of stone or brick,—nay, not even in lath 
and plaster. It may be very true that, as D'Israeli 
says, “there is a feeling among literary men, of 
building up their own elegant fancies, and giving per- 
manency to their tastes. Equally true is it that very 
few of the race have been able to itidulge in such 
feeling, however strong it may have been. Cicero— 
but then he was certainly no poet—had magnificent 
villas ; so, too, had the philosophic Seneca ; and so 
again the younger Pliny, whose more full than accu- 
rate and intelligible descriptions of Kis Laurentinum 
and Tusculanum, have been so differently interpreted 
by architects, who have restored those residences, 
building them up again upon paper—all unlike each 
other, and, perhaps, even still more unlike the ori- 
ginals. After all, too, we do not know how far even 
Pliny himself was his own architect, or displayed his 
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own “* fancies”—elegant or otherwise, in the actual 
embellishments of his favourite residences. As to 
Cassiodorus—an architectural amateur, by the bye, 
not to be sneered at—he was a prime minister, 
though afterwards disgraced. No wonder, therefore, 
that he could afford to indulge his passion for build- 
ing & la Walpole—we mean the father ; not him of 
Strawberry Hill, but the founder of the lordly man- 
sion of Houghton. The above instances—and they 
are all our memory can now muster up—form but a 
very scanty list, and are to be looked upon asexceptions 
from the general rule; nor has it been otherwise in 
modern times. Few authors have had the means, or 
if the means, have had the ambition of signalizing 
themselves by their architectural exploits ; and, pre- 
eminent among those few, stand the authors of 
Otranto, Vathek, and Waverley—and, perhaps, to 
these may be added, the author of Anastasius ;—a cir- 
cumstance which, although it has not even been 
noticed by others, is strongly associated in our mind 
with the name of any one of their respective archi- 
tectural productions—Strawberry, Fonthill, Abbots- 
ford. Yet surely the Strawberry Hill “ fever” might 
have reminded people of the Fonthill “ mania,” upon 
a precisely similar occasion, even if it did not of the 
less crowding and tumultuous pilgrimages to the 
other sanctuary. Since it has not, we have so far at 
least not been forestalled by others ; therefore, now 
stale in subject as any one of the autograph and auto- 
fabricated residences of the three eminent authors 
may be deemed in itself, the bringing them thus 
together into one group, for the purpose of compari- 
son, may impart afresh flavour to our paper. Of our 
merely reiterating previously expressed opinions, 
there is little danger ; but, perhaps, some of our own 
opinions may appear to gainsay, or at any rate not 
cordially coincide with, those already expressed (No. 
753) in regard to the architectural taste of our Eng- 
lish Horace—a parallel to the Roman one, if not in 
poetical genius, in acumen and wit, in knowledge of 
the world, and in satiric power. 

While we give Walpole all due credit for being 
almost the first to break through inveterate prejudices, 
and to attempt to vindicate Gothic architecture from 
thescornful sneers of pedants and blockheads, drilled 
into dulness, and routined into “ regular architecture” 
—not unfrequently more truly fantastic and Gothic 
—more exquisitely barbarous in taste than anything 
to be met with in the very worst specimens of the so- 
called Gothic style ;—while we admire him for bray- 
ing, if not actually shaming the Jegitimates, who 
affected to hold in contempt what they had neither 
mind nor feeling to comprehend, much less to analyze 
in all its subtle principles; while we award to him 
the praise of having helped to lay the foundation of 
the subsequent study of Gothic architecture in this 
country, whence it may be said to have extended to 
others—a study, be it observed, not so much taken 
up by, as actually forced upon, professional men, who 
might otherwise, probably, never have returned to it 
at all:—while we cheerfully concede all this in its 
fullest extent, we cannot help being of opinion that 
Walpole himself had only some indistinct glimmerings 
of what Gothic architecture really is, and what are 
the essential characteristics of such style; or else he 
would have gone to far other models for his purpose. 
Contradictory as it may sound, he was at once by far 
too exact, and by far too careless; and, while pettily 
scrupulous in petty manners, he allowed himself 
intolerable licences in really important ones. By no 
means, however, is he singular in this respect, for 
even at the present day, the Germans show how ill 
they understand the pointed style, how little able 
they are to enter into its spirit, notwithstanding that 
they lay claim to it as their own Alt Deutsche, and 
have written so much—and we will add so well, on 
the subject. 

The contemptuous sneers levelled against Wal- 
pole’s edifice, as being little better than a gimcrack 
paper fabric, patched together at different times, may 
be treated with contempt in return. Criticism of that 
sort—if criticism it can be called—bespeaks the 
mechanic, not the artist ; and has nothing whatever 
to do with the idea put forth in a design; conse- 
quently, not with its esthetic value as a production 
of mind, or a manifestation of taste. Many, ere now, 
have shown themselves to be excellent builders, have 
reared large, costly, and substantial structures, and 
have nevertheless proved themselves to be anything 





but architects ; on thecontrary, to have been mere mate- 
rialists in their profession, and their productions to be 
not so much their own, as the mere manual labour of 
the stone-mason and bricklayer. Therefore, if it be 
objected against Strawberry Hill, that, as a structure, 
it is most flimsy, with just as much reason may it be 
objected against some works of the other class, that, 
being so tasteless and so ugly, it could be wished they 
were much flimsier, and therefore the more likely to 
disappear. Were Strawberry Hill literally no more 
than lath and plaster both outside and in, and in 
every part ; were its fretwork and fanwork ceilings only 
putty or papier maché—in short, were it altogether 
sham architecture—a mere model—nay, even a mere 
ghost or vision of a building, we should not quarrel 
with, or disparage it on that account, provided it 
satisfied us as a work of imagination and taste. In 
such cases, it is not the cheapness or trumperiness 
of the materials, but the trumperiness of the design, 
and the trumpery-looking effect of the thing itself, 
that are offensive, and justly call forth censure. 
Walpole, we admit, had to feel and grope his way 
with no better assistants than Bentley and Essex ; 
little wonder, therefore, that he missed the right turn, 
and got into the wrong road, leading his immediate 
imitators also astray in the same unlucky route. If 
there was boldness in his adopting a style that was 
then not only obsolete, but discredited, there was 
also temerity in doing so without having previously 
well considered that exceedingly multifarious style 
in its different bearings, and the very different treat- 
ment it requires, according to the express purpose to 
which it is applied. Had they understood what they 
were about, most certainly Horace and his friends 
would never have gone to monuments and tombs for 
chimney-pieces and fireplaces, nor to churches for 
windows and doors, which, after all, they scarcely 
attempted to imitate, or as far as they did do so, 
more or less caricatured. It is granted that they had 
none of the facilities that are now to be obtained,— 
none of those short cuts to the study of Gothic archi- 
tecture—none of the ready-prepared, ready-deline- 
ated and measured examples, which the two Pugins, 
and other able architects and draftsmen, have since 
supplied—even abundantly, it might be said, were it 
not that a so much greater abundance of subjects, 
some of them still more interesting, yet remain un- 
edited. Neither were there in Walpole’s day any 
of those delightful pictorial works which have sprung 
up of late years, and which exhibit to us the Mansions 
of the Olden Time, not only internally as well as 
externally, but with all the picturesque and scenic 
accompaniments of furniture and groups of figures, 
and various articles of costume, that render them 
both narrative and dramatic : works which, could he 
have lived to behold, would have filled Walpole with 
a delight, with which, probably, a sigh would have 
now and then mingled, on his looking around him 
and surveying his own doings, and finding out his 
errors. Now if there were no publications of the 
kind at that time to furnish him with models and 
ideas, there were what are, in some respects, far 
better studies, and more complete—the original 
buildings themselves. To us it appears not singular 
only, but quite unaccountable, that he who was a 
professed lover of architecture, and who had dwelt 
among colleges and their cloistered courts, should 
have overlooked collegiate architecture, which is 
almost identically the same as the domestic, only on 
a more extensive scale ; and also, that one who—not 
to make such remark reproachfully—was so micro- 
scopic in his eye and his taste, as his collection of 
bijouterie and minor articles of virta shows him to 
have been, should have had no eye at all for the 
minutie and detail of the style in architecture he 
cultivated, should not have perceived how much of 
its character depends upon the expression derived 
from them ; but, on the contrary, have satisfied him- 
self with a sort of “Churchwarden,” or Guildhall 
Gothic, the mere skeleton of the style at the best, 
and all the more offensive, inasmuch as it reminds 
us of the beauty, and grace, and expression, which 
have been stripped away. In fact even “ skeleton” 


is almost too favourable aterm for the species of archi- 
tecture alluded to, because it is altogether deficient 
in many of the bones and articulations—mullions, 
transoms, tracery, and weather mouldings, which are 
80 many members of the frame-work, and joints and 
The requisite preparatory 


ligatures of an edifice, 








study, the previous research and examination, would, 
in Walpole’s day, have been almost the labour of a 


whole life,—would certainly have been infinj 


more tedious and troubiesome than at presen 
sufficient excuse for their being evaded by profes. 
sionalists and builders, yet hardly such in a cage 
where the trouble—the study itself may be sup 
to constitute the chief enjoyment at the time, ang 
the successful result of such study the architect, 
lasting reward. Hardly, therefore, do we find that 
excuse for Walpole, which has been framed for him, 
by saying, that in architecture he was a mere ama. 
J 2 MSs ama. 
teur,—a somewhat too sneering, if not altogether 
offensive, apology. Rather for that very reason do 
we hold him to be, in some respects, the less entitled 
to indulgence, and exempted from criticism ; because, 
he who takes up a pursuit en amateur, may be sup. 
posed to do so with genuine relish for it,—with some. 
thing like enthusiasm ; to be prompted to it, not from 
without, but from within; to be able to enter fully 
into the spirit and genius of his subject ; to have 
both ideas and taste, and to be able to express the 
one and display the other, although he may need 
the assistance of an architectural amanuensis to give 
them form upon paper, and afterwards, of an archi- 
tectural compositor to set them up in brick or stone, 
We cannot refrain from here protesting against the 
narrow-minded, illiberal reflections so frequently 
thrown out against amateur architects, because t 
are not also skilled in practical building; and by 
those, too, who for the most part show themselves to 
be no more than builders, and impotent to generate 
asingle idea beyond those already provided for them 
in the common stock. The very remarks we have 
above made, show that we are very far from claiming 
any particular indulgence in favour of amateurs; yet, 
the being only an amateur or non-professional artist 
is no reason why a man should therefore be set down 
at once as a mere superficial smatterer and tasteless 
bungler: he may, indeed, happen to be both ; for 
the same misfortune has also happened to many a 
one who writes himself architect. Perhaps it would 
be better for architecture, did those who follow it 
professionally, possess more of amateur spirit, and 
con amore relish and feeling for it. What were a Bur- 
lington, and a Leicester—men whom architects now 
affeet—because now that they are gone, they can 
afford, to admire,—if not amateurs ? “Chiswick'sclassic 
dome,” the production of the first- mentioned, was cer- 
tainly not improved asa piece of architecture, by the 
additions Wyatt tacked to it. As an architect, even 
Canova himself was but an amateur; nevertheless, his 
church, at Possagno—an edifice almost unknown to 
our sight-hunting English tourists through Italy,— 
shows him to have been not unworthy of the first title, 
— infinitely more so than those “ regulars” who have 
made the fronts of so many churches no better than 
unmeaning piles of mere confectionary work. The 
lay-architect, on the contrary, has given us in his 
work, the elements of the Athenian Parthenon and 
the Roman Pantheon, not unskilfully combined 
together. After all, amateurs scarcely deserve a good 
word from ourselves, for they have here led us so far 
from Strawberry Hill, that, instead of returning to it, 
and offering a few words of comment as we had 
intended, on its most un-Otranto, un-castle-like— 
nay, even sheepish-looking exterior, with its pigmy 
battlements and piecrust pinnacles, we will now 
take a glance at the other hill, to wit, Fonthill; 
which may be called a mountain, in comparison with 
the Twickenham one. 

Allied in fate, as well as fame, with its Otranto 
predecessor, doomed as that has just been, to behold 
its stores of virtt suddenly dispersed in all direc- 
tions, and the spell hanging over it broken by the 
sound of the auctioneer’s hammer, powerful as that 
wielded by Thor,—is Fonthill. That far more lordly 
edifice, which had for so long a while been kept 4 
mystery, jealously veiled from public gaze and prying 
curiosity, was, in some respects, a production that 
resembled its fraternal Vathek in poetical conception 
and luxuriance of fancy, in which there might cer 
tainly be something oriental in character, although 
expressed in Gothic or English idiom. If there was 
a good deal of James Wyatt—the professional assist- 
ant called in by its author—there was, perhaps, fat 
more of Beckford himself, in this building. The 
assistant appears to have been assisted, and pulled 
up by his employer to a higher level, for hardly 
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yould Wyatt himself have falien on the ideas—call 
them extravagant, if the reader please, and outré— 
which Fonthill displayed. We rather suspect that 
Beckford was, on the contrary, somewhat pulled 
down by his architect’s inability to shape out any 
petter the author’s ideas, The faults of the design 
yere chiefly those of detail, but these were redeemed, 
and, in many respects, quite overpowered by the 
captivating and poetic effects that met the eye in 
yarious parts of the interior. Fonthill was never 
intended to be a comfortable family house, nor a 
lordly country residence adapted, after private 
hotel fashion, to accommodate a swarm of a 
tiled Boniface’s staying guests, but expressly laid 
out to be what it was,—a monastic palace for a 
recluse, who erected for himself a magnificent soli- 
tude, in comparison with which the royal residences 
of some sovereigns appear, if not puny as to extent, 
almost mean and barrack-like,—as prose to poetry. 
George III.’s unfortunate, and therefore fortunately 

Jled down and nearly forgotten Gothic castle at 
Ker, was utter insignificance—not to say paltriness 
_in comparison with it ; notwithstanding that that 
also was the work of Wyatt,—a circumstance which 
goes very far to confirm the opinion we have above 
expressed. Even the Windsor Castle of that day 
had no internal architecture that could fora moment 
be put into competition with the long array of 
genic vistas, and the varied perspectives of Fonthill; 
nor does the present one, re-modelled, extended, 
and improved as it has been by Sir Jeffry Wyatville, 
come up to, much less surpass the splendid fancy 
and artistic pomp poured forth in the abode fashioned 
forhimself by the author of Vathek, who has been 
called “a great poet in prose,” and was a hardly less 
great poet in architecture, in his caliph-palace at 
Cintra, and his monastic palace and domain of 
Fonthill, where he realized—for a while at least— 
wme of those luxurious and gorgeous thoughts, 
which others—and among the rest the author of 
“Monplaisir” and “Ma Bouderie,’ have only 
sketched out with their pencil or their pen. Fortu- 
nately for ourselves and for the reader, the title and 
style of our article do not promise any sort of 
description, yet we cannot refrain from expressing 
ouradmiration of the unique architectural coup d’ceil 
presented from the western portal and state entrance 
hall, with the spacious flight of steps leading up to 
the Saloon, or Grand Octagon, of which a glimpse is 
caught in the distance. Having reached the latter, 
through the intervening vestibule, which forms so 
admirably contrived a transition—a connecting link, 
demareating, yet uniting together the respective 
parts, we stand within one of the sublimest architec- 
tural scenes ever yet attempted within a structure 
intended as a habitation, whether of a private or a 
royal occupant. In whichever direction we look, we 
are struck with wonder and admiration: if upwards, 
toa height of all but ninety feet, where, high above 
the windows, themselves elevated considerably above 
the floor, is a continuous range of “ nunnery galle- 
ries,” running entirely around the upper part of the 
octagon, beneath its lofty vaulting: if to the left, 
or northwards, we catch a vista, no less varied than 
extensive, through King Edward's Gallery, the 
Vaulted Corridor, and the Sanctuary, to the Oratory, 
vhich terminates the perspective; while in the oppo- 
site direction, the eye ranges through the lengthened 
avenue of St. Michael's Gallery, till it rests upon the 
far distant oriel at its south end. Great as is the 
extent, it appears still greater than it actually is, 
and, instead of the commonplace effect of mere 
length, the whole forms a study for the architect and 
the painter, for it presents a series of masterly 
devised and witching effects, and is full of artfully 
ningled and skilfully opposed contrasts of light and 
thade, of brilliancy and gloom, of the gay and the 
tlemn, the splendid and the mysterious, What 
Powerfuleffects of both chiaroscuroand perspective— 
what grandeur of idea—what complexity yet simpli- 
city of plan, in the central Octagon Saloon, with its 
four lofty vestibules, and its lofty stained glass win- 
dows, diffusing a tempered glowing radiance through- 
out, till it loses itself in the sombre shadows of those 
deep recesses! In speaking of Fonthill, it is no 
hyperbole to talk of galleries and saloons in the 
Plural number: besides those already mentioned, 
there are the Lancaster Gallery,the Vaulted Library, 
the Oak Library, the Gothic Cabinet, the Octagon 





Cabinet, the Chintz Boudoir, the Cedar Boudoir, the 
Grand Dining-room, the Breakfast-room, the Eastern 
Drawing-rooms,—the group of Western Drawing- 
rooms, and many other apartments, all variously 
denominated. But hold! we are dreaming: the 
Fonthill that arose, as if at a magician’s bidding, like 
a gorgeous architectural vision, has also like a vision 
passed away, nor can it any longer be spoken of in 
the present time. 

In what it was, it was truly characteristic of its 
author,—of his mind no less than of his taste. The 
“great poet in prose” assuredly showed himself to be 
both a great and a true poet in architecture—had 
noble thoughts in it, and displayed a most prodigal 
imagination. Fonthill and Vathek were kindred 
productions of him whose eccentric fancy has drawn 
the Hall of Eblis. Between him and his brother 
architect and author, Walpole, there are many points, 
both of dissimilarity and resemblance. Unlike 
Otranto, Vathek stands alone; unimitated, if not 
inimitable: it is not the romance for readers of 
romances ; it has no circulating library reputation, 
or that popularity which its writer, we suspect, would 
have deprecated almost as a disgrace. Walpole 
courted—Beckford seems almost to have shunned— 
society, and, so far, they differ foto clo. But then 
they approximate again in their choice of literary 
subjects, however differently they have treated 
them ; for if the one has given us the “ Anecdotes of 
Painting,” to the other we are indebted for that sin- 
gular work, the “ Biographical Memoirs of Extraor- 
dinary Painters.” And though the latter has not, 
like Walpole, established for himself fame as an epis- 
tolary writer, he has published what are Letters in 
form, and what are certainly first-rate compositions 
in their way, replete, not only with graphic and 
spiritedly touched descriptions of scenery and build- 
ings in Italy and the Spanish Peninsula, but with 
acuteness and wit, and with capacious criticism, which 
last, however, is occasionally somewhat at variance 
with his after taste ; for instance, certain remarks 
touching Gothic architecture and “marrow-spoon 
windows,” which, not having the book at hand, we 
can neither quote nor refer to. He must have 
entirely weaned himself, both of his antipathy against 
that style, and of his admiration of the so-called 
classical Palladio, before he dreamed, either sleeping 
or awake, of his own architectural pageantry. 

Abbotsford will bear no comparison with Fonthill, 
or hardly with Strawberry Hill. It owes very little 
indeed to the taste of Sir Walter Scott, as its archi- 
tect or planner, but everything—all its attractions to 
the author of Waverley, but for the magic cf whose 
name and reputation, it would never have engaged 
notice at all; except, perhaps, as a ludicrous speci- 
men of the style it affects; in some degree quaint, 
but even less quaint than queer. Even Mr. John 
Britton, who is in the habit of becomplimenting every 
thing and every body, speaks of Abbotsford as “a 
heresy in building,” and that, too, in a publication 
dedicated to no other than Sir Walter himself!— 
an unlucky slip of the pen. He might, however, 
have gone much further, and called it not only a 
heresy, but so tasteless a heresy, that, were it pos- 
sible, we should say that Sir Walter would never have 
built such a place for himself. Nevertheless, as if to 
throw all the discredit possible upon the taste and 
ability of his “ brother antiquary,” as he calls him, 
Mr. Britton says, “ it is entirely a creature of the 
Poet’s own fancy ;” thereby leaving him not a single 
loop-hole through which to escape from the wholesale 
imputation thus cast upon his architectural antiqua- 
rianism and his judgment. Most certainly no one 
can offer for Scott, the same kind of apology that has 
been put forth in behalf of Walpole; for in the 
interval between Strawberry Hill and Abbotsford 
being built, the study of Gothic architecture had 
advanced from its infancy, to its present maturity. 
Domestic examples of the Tudor period had been, 
not only studied, but applied with more or less suc- 
cess, and, in one or two instances, in the happiest 
manner. To mention but one, Cossey, in Norfolk, 
—the pet fancy of the late Lady Stafford, though 
nearly contemporary with, is separated by some cen- 
tuties from Abbotsford. Whether it be yet completed, 
we know not, but, as far as it goes, and according to 
its model and designs, it is in the genuine gusto of 
the style professedly, yet not servilely, imitated. It is 
precisely what we fancy Scott must have somewhere 





described and delineated with his graphic pen, and 
precisely the very reverse of his own most uncouthand 
most unsatisfactory architectural essay, which exhi- 
bits as little of poetical fancy, or of picturesque com- 
position, as can well be imagined. Considering who 
was its author, Abbotsford is certainly among the 
curiosities of architecture, if not of literature,—“a 
sorry piece of patchwork,” as it has been called; a 
whimsical farrago of odds and ends, whose appear- 
ance is more motley than picturesque, and is calcu- 
lated rather to disturb and put to the flight, than to 
respond to any previously conceived images of the 
great magician’s abode. Nevertheless, there is a 
powerful degree of “glamour might” thrown over 
Abbotsford by the prestige of a name, akin to the 
interest given to the old red hat treasured up at Straw- 
berry Hill, as a relic once belonging to the great 
Cardinal. In the last case, indeed, the identity of 
the article is exceedingly problematical ; but that of 
Abbotsford admits not of the slightest doubt ; there- 
fore, it is not greatly to be wondered at, if those who 
do not go predetermined to admire, should sometimes 
take revenge for their disappointment, by indulging in 
querulous criticism, While most persons would see 
nothing to admire in the house itself, or at all inter- 
esting in many of the curiosities it contains, but for 
the moonshiny value and importance reflected upon 
them by the fame of their late possessor, there are 
some who might be in better humour—or at least not 
so much put out of conceit with them, were they 
ignorant of their celebrity, and knew not to whom 
they had belonged. There are places which, so long 
as they remain to us but mere names and indistinct 
images, have a charm which the realities themselves 
dispel ; and Abbotsford is one of them: it is a pic- 
ture that will not bear to be nearly approached, nor 
to be viewed by broad daylight: it is a very unpoet- 
ical production of an eminent poet, a very unro- 
mantic and unimaginative one of him who had so 
much romance in his imagination, and who put such 
powerful and captivating imagination into romance : 
to which observation we will merely add, by way of 
L’Envoy, that if when they undertake to build, 
poets do not always satisfy the d is of architects, 
architects are apt, on many important occasions, to 
fall greatly short of the imaginings of poets. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Letters from St. Petersburgh announce the sudden 
death, by apoplexy, in that city, of Sir Robert Ker 
Porter, in the sixty-second year of his age. Sir 
Robert, in a letter dated only the 3rd of May, an- 
nounced his intention to his brother, Dr. Porter of 
Bristol, of embarking immediately for England. On 
the following day, a letter, dated the 4th, was re- 
ceived from the chaplain of the British embassy, from 
which the following is an extract :—* Yesterday Sir 
Robert went to court to pay his respects to the Em- 
peror, and afterwards he made two or three visits to 
private friends ; on arriving at his house about three 
o'clock in the afternoon, the servant, on opening the 
door of the carriage, perceived that his master was 
holding himself in, and that he moved to the door 
with much difficulty, but before he could descend the 
steps, fell down from the effect of an apopletic stroke, 
and was carried up stairs; he took a little water, 
soon after which consciousness ceased, and he expired 
at eight o’clock this morning.” It appears from the 
above, that the letter by Sir Robert to his brother, 
announcing his intention to return to England, was 
written on the morning of the day he departed this 
life. Sir Robert was one of a family of genius— 
brother to Anna Maria, and Jane Porter—the son 
of an officer in the army, who died young, leaving 
his children without fortune, to struggle through life 
as best they might, and as they have nobly done. 
He was born at Durham: but if we remember right, 
his widowed mother soon retired to Edinburgh, where 
the family was educated. The subsequent events of 
Sir Robert's life were more than ordinarily adven- 
turous, and include some incidents sufficiently ro- 
mantic, Having given early promise in drawing, 
he was, about 1790, entered as a student of the 
Royal Academy. There he made rapid progress, 
and in 1793 received a commission to paint an 
altar-piece for Shoreditch church. In 1794 he 

resented one, ‘Christ allaying the Storm,’ to the 

Catholic chapel at Portsea, and in 1798, an- 
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other of ‘St. John preaching in the Wilderness,’ to 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. Other works of his, 
which attracted notice at the time, were the ‘ Storm- 
ing of Seringapatam,’ the ‘ Siege of Acre,’ and the 
* Battle of Agincourt.’ In 1804 he visited Russia, 
and was soon after appointed historical painter to the 
Emperor. The following anecdote we take from the 
Times.—* During his residence at St. Petersburgh he 
gained the affections of the Princess Mary, daughter 
of Prince Theodore de Sherbatoff, of Russia, and was 
about to marry her, when Ministerial differences 
compelled him to leave Russia; in the year 1811, 
however, this marriage was solemnized, and the Prin- 
cess now survises him.” In 1800 he published 
‘Travelling Sketches in Russia and Sweden.’ He 
subsequently accompanied Sir John Moore into the 
Peninsula, and shared in the perils of the campaign 
which closed with the Battle of Corunna. On his 
return he published, anonymously, ‘Letters from 
Portugal and Spain”—in 1813 a ‘ Narrative of the 
Campaign in Russia.’ The same year he received 
the honour of Knighthood from the Prince Regent. 
From 1817 to 1820 he was engaged in travelling 
throughout the East, and gave the results to the 
world in his Travels in Persia, &c. In 1832 he was 
created a Knight Commander of the Hanoverian 
Order, by William the Fourth. About the same 
period, he was appointed Consul at Venezuela, 
whence he returned only last year. 

The papers also announce the death of Mr. Robert 
Mudie, in the sixty-fifth year of hisage. Mr. Mudie, 
as we are informed by a correspondent, was a native 
of Forfarshire, and in a great degree self-educated. 
He was an indefatigable labourer in the humbler 
walks of literature, and more than ninety volumes 
testify his general acquirements and ability. Among 
the more important of his works was ‘Modern 
Athens,’ which excited some attention on its first 
publication: but he is best known, perhaps, as a 
voluminous writer on what is called popular science ; 
and we, at once remember to have noticed from his 
pen, and within a few years—‘ The Heavens,’ ‘ The 
Earth,’ ‘The Sea,’ and ‘ The Air,’—* Man, Phy- 
sical, Moral, Intellectual, and Social,'—‘ Popular 
Guide to the Observation of Nature,’—* History of 
British Birds,‘ The World Described,'—and the 
letter-press to ‘ Gilbert's Modern Atlas.’ 

The Paris papers mention the death of M. Elleviou, 
the celebrated tenor singer of the Opéra Comique, for 
whom some of the most popular works of that theatre’s 
repertory were written, and whose extravagant de- 
mands, consequent on his popularity, were only set 
aside by the direct fiat of Napoleon himself—not so 
great a ruler that he disdained to meddle with the 
amusements of his people. MM. Duprez and Ba- 
roilhet are to leave the French metropolis next week 
for London. 

Mr. Henry Pownall has presented to King’s Col- 
lege, London, a statue in marble of King George the 
Third, sculptured by Turnerelli for his Majesty 
George the Fourth. It is intended by the donor to 
be placed in the Museum, which is about to be fitted 
up for the collection of instruments in natural and 
experimental philosophy, formed at Kew, under 
the immediate direction of George the Third, and 
recently presented to the College by Her Majesty. 
And each of the two Universities of Cambridge and 
Oxford has received, from Messrs. Rundell & Bridge 
the gift of a cast, in bronze, of our great sculptor 
Flaxman’s far-famed ¢ Shield of Achilles.’ 

Wilkie’s picture of ‘Columbus’ is, we hear, already 
in the hands of the engraver. 

The Council appointed at the meeting held, as 
announced last week, for the purpose of establishing 
a Philological Society, is engaged in preparing a 
code of laws for the future government of the Society. 
The annual subscription is fixed at one guinea. The 
Council has power to admit members until the first 
ordinary meeting of the Society, and already nearly 
one hundred and fifty gentlemen have been inrolled, 
including many dignitaries of the church, and some 
of our most distinguished scholars. 

A singular discovery has just been made by Dr. 
Payerne, a native of France, which enables him, he 
states, accompanied by any number of persons, to 
remain under water for any required time (say a 
month), without communication with the atmosphere. 
On Friday week he descended in the diving bell of 
the Polytechnic Institution, and remained for three 





hours, all the means for the admission of atmospheric 
air having first been cut off by a membrane over the 
orifice of the tube. There can be no doubt that he 
accomplishes his purpose by a reproduction of the 
gases necessary to support life, but how he attains 
this end he keeps secret. The Doctor professes to 
have another invention of considerable importance, 
which he is about to bring before the world—viz. a 
means of producing locomotion in carriages on rail- 
roads, without steam, furnace, boiler, or any explosive 
or dangerous compound. An early experiment is to 
be made on the subject. 

In Africa, a discovery has been made, not far from 
Boussissi, of an ancient bridge, spanning, by a single 
arch, the stream of the OQued-Herbiba, which is giving 
rise to many speculations, It is in perfect preserva- 
tion ; and a comparison of the cement used in its 
construction, with that found in the ruins of Hippona, 
is said to suggest an antiquity of not less than thir- 
teen or fourteen centuries.—A fragment of the past, 
of some interest, has likewise turned up in Paris. In 
taking down the ceiling of a house in the Rue de 
Clery, a second ceiling has been discovered, orna- 
mented with rich paintings, executed on plaster. The 
house in question was once the residence of Necker 
and his famous daughter, and gives, in its general 
style and decorations, an idea of the magnificence of 
the houses in Paris during the seventeenth century. 
—While lingering amid these monuments of former 
ages, we may mention the restoration to its place, in 
Nétre Dame de Paris, of the statue of Bishop Mati- 
phas de Bussy, who died in 1304. This statue, 
which is in white marble, and the work of the four- 
teenth century, had been buried under the rubbish of 
the crypts since the Revolution. 

At Messrs, Christie & Manson’s was sold last Fri- 
day and Saturday, a miscellaneous collection of pic- 
tures, ordinary enough, but somewhat ennobled by 
the late Earl cf Ossory’s quota removed from Ampt- 
hill Park. Even this, however, contained no work of 
superlative merit, nor many which deserve mention. 
Two large ‘ Sea-pieces,’ said by Vandervelde, which a 
mermaiden could have flourished as well with her tail 
dipped in the ooze, brought 58 and 29 guineas. Two 
‘Landscapes’ by Gaspar Poussin,—eternal painter 
of bottle-green landscapes, Gaspar Poussin ! if thou 
art answerable for half the monotonous things ascribed 
to thee;—101 and 155 guineas, A ‘ Portrait of Pope’ 
by Jervas, without the least artistic value, excited our 
warmest interest. Jervas was, perhaps, the very 
worst painter who ever obtained a high reputation : 
compared with him, Thornhill and Hudson were 
magicians, Yet not all his mental hebetude could 
hinder him from catching the vivid, electric look of 
intelligence which bespoke the wittiest of Poets ; nor 
though he painted as feebly as if his fingers were out 
of joint, could he fail in committing some of that 
ethereal spirit to canvas. Once when he had copied, 
and, to his mind, surpassed a Titian, our limner 
exclaimed—* Poor little Tit, how he would stare!” 
Titian would indeed stare at such a tolerable daub 
as this portrait, by Jervas. If we cannot assert, like 
his enthusiastic friend and sitter,— 

New graces, we behold thy work display, 

Soft without weakness, without glaring gay, 

Led by some rule that guides but not constrains, 

And finished more through happiness than pains; 
we at least admit its great value as a memorial. It 
did not pass for a shilling beyond its worth, 137 
guineas, into the Marquess of Lansdowne’s collec- 
tion. A‘ Portrait of Laud,’ one among the innu- 
merable pretenders to the hand of Vandyck, 541. 
Another property contained four more Gaspar Pous- 
sins, two better than those abovesaid, but still of the 
common file, 175 and 185 guineas, A third property 
supplied two others, and a fourth property itstwo also, 
which seems to be the minimum contribution. This 
latter collection comprised an excellent ‘ Fruit Piece,’ 
by Rachael Ruysch, 170 guineas, and a capital ‘ Por- 
trait ofa Gentleman,’ by Dobson, but 30 guineas, not 
gold enough to write such a rare painter's praise in. 
Five Canalettis, a kind of Gaspar-Poussins for same- 
ness and numerosity, brought the usual prices; two 
went for 49 and 45 guineas, each half as much more 
again as Dobson's portrait, yet both together not 
worth its drapery. A large Wilson, * View of the 
Lake Bolsena,’ in which breadth of touch was ob- 
tained by carelessness, as not uncommon with English 
artists, but in which a grandeur of composition, less 
frequent among them, was reached by more legiti- 








mate means, 200 guineas. A ‘* Repose in Egypt; by 
Titian, we noticed at the late Mr. Wilkins’s dem; 
some years ago (Athen. No. 546). The story of this 
picture is as instructive as a moral tale, warning 
Sam. Johnson would say, against the delusions of ay 
ill-regulated judgment, and too credulous reliange 
upon human assertions however positive, or opinions 
however oracular. It belonged to the far-famed 
Orleans Collection, and was sold out of it for 259 
guineas. Mr, Champernowne afterwards, swayed 
by the Orleans imprimatur, thought it a bargain a 
2,0007., and we rather hope than believe Mr, Wj. 
kins thought otherwise, as it was put up at 1,600), 
when his pictures were sold. A prudent public bi 
nothing then, and not much now —430 guineas, 
rejected: it will probably, if again put up, come 
down still lower. Such is the fate of many a pi 

as well as many a man !_“ to-day it bears its blush. 
ing honours thick upon it, to-morrow,” &c. &c. We 
heard two several opinions pronounced about it by 
two oracles of criticism, who have full command 
over the noses of half the nobility, and of all gentle. 
men-buyers, whose purses are better lined than their 
brain-pans. One affirmed it an indubitable, the other 
a very dubious Titian! Our own opinion goes with 
the latter, or rather beyond it : we hold the picture, 
at best, but a Paris Bordone (who studied some time 
under Titian), or a clever effusion of Titian’s work. 
shop, which teerfied forth such commodities, touched 
here and there by the great Colourist’s own money. 
grasping hand. When he chose to paint smooth 
finished forms like these, his markings and outlines 
were far more decided. The picture has however 
been half painted out by repaintment. 








THE EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION ofthe NEW SOCIETY 

of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS is NOW OPEN at their 

Gallery, FIFTY-THREE, Patt MALL, next the British Institution, 

from 9 o’clock till Dusk. Admission, 1s.; Catalogue. 

JAMES FAHEY, See, 
DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

The Two Pictures, now exhibiting, represent THE VILLAGE 
OF ALAGNA, in Piedmont, — 3 Avalanche, a 
by M. Bovron; and THE SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, « 
Bethlehem, painted by M. Renovx, from a Sketch made on the spot 


D. Roperts, R.A. in 1839. Both Pictures exhibit various effects 
light and shade. Open from Ten till Five. 


Dr. PAYERNE will descend in the DIVING BELL at the 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION on SATURDAY 
MORNING, the 28th of MAY, inthe presence of a number of scienti- 
fie men; the Public will have the e—_ of seeing him ascend at 
Half-past one O'clock precisely, after having been three hours and a 
half under water, without any communication with the external air. 
The Exhibition, Lectures, Colossal Electrical Machine, &c. &c. as 
usual. —Admission, 1s. 














SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

May 16.—Lieut.-Col. Sykes, V.P., in the chair— 
A paper was read ‘On Accidents in Coal Mines in 
Belgium, and the Provident Institutions established 
there for the Relief of the Sufferers,’ by C. R. Weld, 
Esq.—Previous to 1790, the coal mines were worked 
on a small scale, as compared to the operations at 
present carried on. The opening of new roads and 
canals, at the commencement of the present century, 
led to a great increase in the demand, and many new 
pits were opened. The number of miners increased 
proportionally, and the frequenty of accidents at- 
tended with loss of life and serious injury, led to the 
establishment of Provident Institutions for the relief 
of unfortunate miners, their widows, and children. 
From 1821 to 1840, inclusive, the following accidents 
occurred :— 























No. of | No. of Workmen. 

Division of Mines. | Acci- ’ “Wound- 
dents. Killed. ey Total. 
Province of Hainault 693 878 440 | 1,318 
Province of Namur .. 8u 62 30 9 
Province of Liege .... 579 770 412 | 1,182 
The Kingdom,...! 1,352 1,710 882 | 2,592 





Explosions arising from the combustion of carbu- 
retted hydrogen gas, are the accidents, if not the most 
frequent, at least the most fatal. The following is4 
oo of accidents of this description, from 1821 to 

40 :— 


























No. of | No. of Workmen. 
Acci- | y-:,,, | Wound- 
dente. Killed. ok. Tota. 
Province of Hainault 44 144 152 296 
Province of Namur .. 2 1 3 4 
Province of Liege .... 58 293 225 518 
The Kingdom,...| 104 438 380 818 
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‘Thus, during these twenty years, 1,352 serious 
accidents occurred; 2,592 individuals were either 
killed or severely wounded, which is equal to 129 
annually, in a population amounting, during these 
twenty years, to about 28,000. _The 1,710 workmen 
who perished, had, however, wives and children left 
destitute, and, calculating these at four times the 
number of those who were killed, it appears that 
6,840 individuals suffered from misfortunes arising 
from working the mines, The provinces of Liege 
and Namur have been endowed with Provident In- 
stitutions by decrees of the King, and the districts of 
Mons, Charleroy, and Hainault, have had the statutes 
of their Institutions sanctioned by royal decrees. 
The organization of the Provident Institutions in 
favour of miners is similar in the five subdivisions of 
the coal fields). The governors of the provinces, the 
President of the Administrative Commissions, the 
chief engineer, or his delegate, constitute, by law, 

of the commission. ‘The commissions are com- 
posed of shareholders and master workmen, and draw 
up an annual report, addressed to the Administrator 
of Mines. ‘The amount of pensions is not fixed, but 
yaries according to the necessities of the individuals 
to be relieved: widows of labourers who have lost 
their lives by accidents, receive a life pension, as also 
workmen who have been maimed and are incapaci- 
tated from working, and orphans receive assistance 
until they attain an age to enable them to gain a sub- 
sistence. Independent of this assistance, which is 
called ordinary, the Administrative Commissions are 
authorized to distribute extraordinary assistance to 
the parents of sufferers, having no claim to a pension, 
when they are in want, as well as to old and infirm 
workmen, and maimed labourers, though not inca- 
pable of working. In connexion with the ordinary 
funds, the laws require that each firm should have a 
private fund for assistance. Pensions are granted out 
of the ordinary funds in cases of serious accidents 
occasioning death or incapacity to labour, but the 
private funds provide for the wants of workmen 
wounded, or merely unwell. The association con- 
fines itself, therefore, to providing for the most serious 
cases; its operation commences when the resources 
of each single establishment are liable to be too much 
affected. The firms of Liege and Namur have sub- 
seribed to these for five years, and those of Hainault 
for ten years. The funds are composed of—Ist, A 
percentage of the wages of the workmen ; 2nd, Sub- 
sctiptions from the companies; 3rd, Grants and sub- 
sidies from government; 4th, Donations and legacies 
from private individuals. The workmen contribute 
one-half per cent. of their wages, and the companies 
supply an amount equal to that made up by the 
workmen. In 1840 and 1841 the legislature voted 
grants apportioned as follows :— 












































No. of No. of 
Firms. Workmen. Total. 
Division of Mines. 3 . 3} ae] 

3522 42 593] £| 2 

Bl4<3| <8 |z<é|5|e8 
District of Mons ....| 36} 16 | 12,118) 2,502 | 52 | 14,620 
» _ of Charleroy | 42 | 29 | 6,360; 993 | 71 | 7,353 
Central Coal Field ..| 12] ., 3,662) .. 12 | 3,662 
Province of Namur..| 33 | 27 878) 987 | 60 | 1,865 
Province of Liege ..| 63 | 46 8,389) 2,613 |109 | 11,002 
Total ...... 186 | 118 |31,407| 7,095 |304 | 38,502 





Thus, among 304 companies, 186 of the most im- 
portant support the institutions, and of 38,502 miners, 
31,407, or 81 per cent., are employed by companies 
in connexion with the Institutions. The legislative 
grants have tended to the success of the Institutions ; 
for, however extensive may be their resources, yet 
they are not in asituation to dispense with legislative 
assistance without difficulty. The claims are very 
heavy. To the pensions awarded during the first 
year, must be added all those that may be granted 
during the following years (at least, for fifteen), before 
an approximation to the amount of these charges can 
be obtained. In September 1841, the Institution in 
the district of Mons (established in February in the 
same year,) had already granted assistance to the 
amount of 15,235 fr.; the Institution of Charleroy, 
established at the same period, expended 12,630 fr. ; 
and the Institution of Liege, which dates from July 
1839, distributes 15,000 fr. annually. In case of the 
funds permitting, schools are established near the 
mines, where the children of the miners are instructed 
gratuitously. 

At the conclusion of the paper, the returns of the 
accidents in the coal mines of Lord F, Egerton, 
were read, extending over a period of three years; 
by which it appears that, out of a working population 
of 1,603 individuals, composed of 1,459 males, and 
144 females, 22 persons were killed, and 89 seriously 
injured, forming a total of 101 sufferers, 42 of whom 
were married, and had 109 children. 

A discussion ensued,in reference to the comparison 
of the nature of the employment in the coal mines 
of Belgium, and those of Great Britain, as shown by 
the ‘ Report on Mines’ recently published ; and an 
opinion was entertained, that the Provident Institu- 
tions, now so generally adopted in Belgium, would 
(if established in England) tend greatly to alleviate 
the sufferings of a most useful but sadly neglected 
class of the labouring population of the kingdom. 





InstituTE OF British Arcuitects.—May 16.— 
T. L. Donaldson, Esq., V.P., in the chair.—A paper 
was read by Prof. Willis, ‘On Gothic Tracery, ex- 
emplified by the Windows of the Chapter House at 

isbury.’—In the tracery of the Gothic style, four 
principles may be discerned, which will be found 
universal when the tracery is perfectly developed. 
lst, Foliation, or the decoration of the compartments 
with those curves and points which have been deno- 
minated cusps; 2nd, Subordination, or the division 
of the design into certain leading compartments, 
which are marked by bolder lines of moulding than 











Years. 
1840. 1841. 

Province of Hainault: 

District of Mons ....+seesseee 15,000 frs.| 13,500 frs. 

2 of Charleroy .......... 10,000 8,500 

Central Coal Field ..........+.}] cecsse 5,000 
Provincesof Namur andLuxembourg| 5,000 4,000 
Province of Liege ......+-e+eesees 2,000 11,000 

WD ide ivncdbcxinss 42,000 | 42,000 


Besides the foregoing, the Liege Institution enjoys 
an income of 2,227 fr. from France. The Provincial 
Council of Hainaut ‘has voted, for two consecutive 
years, 6,000 fr. in favour of the institutions established 
inthat province. Independent of the assistance afford- 
ed by the institutions, the Admfnistrative Commissions 
are empowered to grant sums for the education of the 
children of associated workmen. Thus the Institu- 
tion, in providing for the moral wants of the rising 
generations, contributes to ameliorate the condition of 
thefuture miner, and the advantages are not limited 
tothe providing of physical wants alone. The Belgian 
companies have given a proof of their humanity and 
wisdom, by subscribing as much as is paid by the 
workmen, It is to be remarked, that the Institution 
ls organized through the masters, and does not exist 
directly among the workmen. The grants voted by 
the legislature have inclined undecided companies in 
favour of the association ; and rather than be exposed, 
by remaining isolated, to all the consequences result- 
ing from accidents, they are interested to take a part. 
At present, the majority of companies working the 
mines haye joined, as will be seen by the following 
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the 'y compartments inclosed within them ; 
3rd, Parallelism, with relation to the mouldings, or 
groups of mouldings, which form the common divisions 
between adjoining compartments ; 4th, Symmetry, or 
a similarity between the opposite sides of those divi- 
sions. In complete tracery, where all these four 
principles are carried out, the compartments are 
compactly fitted together, and the mouldings mitre 
wherever they meet. In the tracery of the early 
Gothic, these principles are only partially developed: 
thus, in the triforium of Salisbury Cathedral, we find 
foliation and subordination, but neither parallelism nor 
symmetry. A segmental arch incloses two pointed 
arches, and each pointed arch two others, Here we have 
subordination, and foliation appears in the arches last 
mentioned, and in the openings in the spandrils; but 
there is no parallelism, the forms of the open com- 
partments being without reference to each other, 
and having blank spaces without tracery between ; 
and symmetry is wanting, since the mouldings of the 
secondary and tertiary compartments are treated 
differently in different parts of the composition. All 
this is characteristic of early Gothic tracery, and may 
be seen at Ely, Gloucester, and other edifices in the 
same style. The tracery of the cloister and chapter- 
house at Salisbury, the details of which Prof. Willis 
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illustrated by several elaborate drawings, is remark- 
ableas forminga link between the early and late tracery, 
going a step in advance of the former, without being 
complete. Parallelism is added to the two first 
principles, but symmetry is still wanting, each cor- 
responding set of compartments being treated dif- 
ferently on each side of the dividing mouldings, 
There is, therefore, very little mitring, although the 
compartments fit together perfectly, without any 
blanks between them, as in the triforium of the 
church. So great an independence in the mouldings, 
where the principles of tracery are otherwise so per- 
fectly developed, is very singular. The same obser- 
vations apply both to the inside and outside of the 
windows, although these also differ from each other. 
Another characteristic of early tracery is, that every 
compartment, principal or subordinate, has its sepa- 
rate hood-mould, as in the triforium already cited ; 
but in the cloister and chapter-house this is discon- 
tinued, and its place supplied by a large double ogee. 
The Professor then madesome remarks on the necessity 
of studying the true forms of the mouldings in Gothic 
architecture. The ancient details will be found, on 
examination, to be drawn with astonishing spirit and 
freedom of hand, whereas it is too much the modern 
practice to draw all the curves with the compasses— 
a method totally destructive of their real character, 
especially in the early Gothic style. In conclusion, 
he exhibited an instrument by which such curves may 
be traced with precision. It consists of a stylus, bent 
at one end in such a manner, that while by turning 
it in different directions, it enters into the deepest 
hollows, the point is always in one axis, at the extre- 
mity of which a pencil traces the lines followed by the 
point. This portion of the instrument was invented 
and exhibited at the Institute by Prof. Willis some 
time since, and he has now added to it a parallel 
movement attached to a drawing-board: by this con- 
trivance, the most intricate combinations of mouldings 
may be traced with great facility and the most per- 
fect accuracy. ; 
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PINE ARTS 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 

On entering the west room, the first picture which 
caught our attention was (395) 4 Flight into Egypt, 
by Martin. We will not join the cavillers with a 
remonstrance against the pilgrim group, which gives 
its name to the picture ; but we are disposed to ques- 
tion our painter on a tender point, his past achieve- 
ments considered, which is colour. Here, to produce 
a day-dawn effect, certain shadow tints are exag- 
gerated (we had written exasperated) to an inde- 
fensible excess. The mountains are no longer rocks, 
but gigantic masses of indigo; with all its pale 
brightness, too, the sky has less exquisite trans- 
parency than befits the time of day. ‘There is, how- 
ever, poetry enough in the picture to make it worth 
a whole exhibition of the matter-of-fact representa- 
tions of old walls and clay-pits which so often pass 
for landscapes. 

Greatly admired, too, for its sentiment has been 
Mr. Landseer’s Sanct (431), a scene on Loch 
Maree, where a wounded hart at last finds shelter, 
after a hard day’s chase ; though to secure this, he 
startles a haunt of water-fowl—as though there was 
no purchasing safety for ourselves on this earth, 
without bringing trouble and peril to others. The 
glistening water-drops which cling to the stricken 
deer, as he struggles up from the lake,—the long 
lineal track his flight has traced on its mirror (how- 
ever untrue to nature) the purple light of clear, 
cold evening which falls upon the hills in the horizon, 
all heighten, more or less, the impression of melan- 
choly and exhaustion suggested by the attitude ; how 
far this picture ought to be considered as of the 
Della Cruscan school isa question open to argument. 
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It is, however, certain, that in this work Mr. E. 
Landseer has trusted beyond all precedent to his 
marvellous powers of hand ; a few steps further, and 
he will make up a face with a pinch of rouge and a 
few scratches of black chalk, a process which, as all 
skilful tricksters know, produces a wonderful effect. 
It was not so, however, that the great colourists 
wrought of old—and they have their reward. 

We must pass with a word Mr. Etty’s Dance (437), 
merely observing that, for some of his figures trut 
demands that the motto of the picture should be 
reversed, that, instead of “The innocent are gay,” 
should be read, “ The gay are not innocent.” We 
must pass, too, Mr. Redgrave’s homely but pathetic 
Bad News from Sea (439). Our companion, the 
Public, will now do well to stoop to Monsieur 
Biard’s Great Sinner (451). Perhaps, like our- 
selves, he, on seeing the group, may be disposed to 
ask, “ Which of the two is he?” Doubtless, the 
moustache who kneels at the confessional, has a havre- 
sack full of peccadilloes labelled “ Wine, women,” 
&c. ; but we cannot think the holy man quite so sur- 
prised as he would have us believe, by his theatrical 
start, little less energetic than the kick by which 
Alnaschar demolished his basket, and with it his 
fortunes. He has an eye which tells of jolly carous- 
als, or there is no colouring liquid in the wine flask 
—a mouth which has many a day been pursed up 
with liquorish anticipations, or there is no meaning 
in those lines which physiognomists tell us indicate 
the sensual passions. A more jovial priest has not 
often arisen between penitent and his prayers. Nor is 
the stupidity of the assistant, though he be merely an 
accessory figure, introduced for the sake of an episode 
of colour,—less humorously true to reality. There 
is a force and directness in all M. Biard’s paintings, 
which compensate for that hardness of texture which 
he shares with so many of his countrymen. 

Mr. W. P. Frith is a rising artist, as his scene from 
the Vicar of Wakefield (454), sufficiently testifies. 
But he has already risen to the heights of affectation ; 
we say this, from not merely the picture before us, but 
many a note of his conceits, accumulated by memory, 
together with recognitions of his grace, and piquancy in 
the arrangement of costume. To be sure, the transaction 
he here paints was a coxcombical piece of business. 
It is the measuring of Olivia and the Squire, one of the 
transparent manceuvres set on foot by Mistress Prim- 
rose. We can well conceive how the gallant friend 
of Lady Blarney and Miss Skeggs should make a 
face on such an occasion ; a face, moreover, precisely 
such as Mr. Frith has pictured. But dear, sentimen- 
tal, foolish Olivia need not have looked so terribly 
knowing as she does here—the narrator of Sir Tom- 
kyn’s doughty exploits herself knew no better stage 
tricks than such twisted fingers and sidclong glances 
as she launches at the Squire ;—while her mother’s 
visage is screwed up to a point of ecstasy which must 
have been more distasteful to the Vicar than the 
church-ward procession on Blackberry, or the glass 
with the “wash for the face,” which he slily overset. 
We omitted in its place to mention Mr. Ston- 
house’s illustration from the same immortal novel 
(427), Moses departing for the Fair :—a work of 
great purity, grace, and simplicity, but with too much 
of the cold glazing of a china plate in its effect. All 
the details, too, of the cottage are flattered to a 
prettiness at variance with the novel. The vine-hung 
porch looks a perfect gate of Paradise, through which 
no temptations of any Squire Thornhill could have 
penetrated. 

Our Catalogue has a note of praise opposite to 
Mr. Johnston’s Covenanter’s Marriage (485), which 
is a clever and a pleasing picture, if we do not ask 
how far Wilkie and Allan have been the inspirations, 
how far an individual love of the old times and old 
manners of Scotland: it seems to us, failing a better 
definition, to come about as near to the artists we 
have mentioned, as Christopher North’s pathetic 
story, which it was painted to illustrate, approaches 
Scott’s ‘Old Mortality.’ 

Mr. Simson’s Alfred dividing his last loaf with the 
Pilgrim (491), with all its good points, and those not 
few, is chargeable with the artist’s usual fault, want 
of clearness in the telling of his story. The narrative 
declares, that the monarch, in bestowing his alms on 
the palmer, overruled the prudential scruples of his 
queen, who like a good English housewife, had an 
eye to the rainy day. But in the picture, she is not 


only acquiescent, but absolutely gratified, if we may 
judge from the rosy smile with which she beholds the 
transaction: call the work “a rich man bestowing 
alms at his house-door,” and we will receive it as a 
pleasing illustration of beneficence. Mr. Farmer's 
Floretta (492),and Who'll serve the Queen? (537), may 
be mentioned with Mr. Woodward’s two illustrations 
of Mischief (522 and 524), and with Mr. Webster's 
Going to School (251), one of its artist’s humorous 
groups, passed, but not forgotten, in the Middle Room. 
Clever though these be, and amusing, when once the 
peculiarities of the several painters are mastered, 
they give the mind’but little pleasure, as being but 
one degree more imaginative than so many pieces of 
still-life. Let us not be misunderstood, we do not 
quarrel with familiarity of subject—witness our fre- 
quently recorded admiration for Wilkie’s earlier pic- 
tures: but in these, all that is coarse, and humble, 
and foolish, is so treated, that the subject is drawn 
upward to the artist’s level, without the sacrifice of a 
solitary trait of character. Thus, who above the 
level of waiting gentlewoman, ever dared question 
the exquisite artistic refinement and the pure poetry 
of Scott’s ‘Jeanie Deans,’ as faithful a portrait 
withal, as if the novelist had Daguerreotyped her feel- 
ings and ambitions! Galt has some faithful Scotch 
portraits too—vide the incomparable Leddy Grippy 
—but how vast is the distance in the artistic scale, 
between her and the humbler maiden! We would, 
in all kindness, insist that our painters of domestic 
and familiar subjects, show too little care for and ap- 
preciation of this truth. They either too obviously 
condescend—in which case that which is squalid, 
vulgar, and grotesque, is too apt to detain them ; or 
they cannot aspire beyond a literally formal tran- 
script of what they see. 

There are three portraits in the west room not to 
be passed over, because one (526), of Joseph Hay, 
Esq., is the best work exhibited by Mr. J. P. Knight, 
not forgetting his Heroes of Waterloo (556), which, 
indeed, is a picture for the print-sellers, rather than 
the cognoscenti. Another is Mr. Grant’s portrait of 
the Earl of Cardigan (519) ; this, with all its preten- 
sion and a certain amount of merit, we cannot but 
consider as feeble. The third is Herbert’s portrait 
of Dr. Wiseman (530), where the artist has done 
much with very intractable materials. In other 
hands, the massive features of the redoubtable cham- 
pion of Catholicism might have become coarse, and 
the mass of violet in his robe satiating to the eye. 
But here, the intellectual expression has been so 
well elicited as to make the animal forms subordi- 
nate ; while the garment, from the solid manner in 
which it is painted, becomes, as it should be, gor- 
geous, a robe of ecclesiastical pomp. 

A picture or two still remain to be noticed. First, 
Mr. Collins’s Dominican Monks returning to the Con- 
vent (529), a graceful specimen of the artist’s powers : 
next Mr. Claxton’s Grandmother (532), a pretty por- 
trait of a little girl in a fancy dress—lastly, Mr. Crow- 
ley’s Faint heart never won fair Lady (536), which is 
clever, in spite of the affected attitudes into which 
the female figures are thrown, Let us hope that the 
artist will have learnt how to regulate his taste a little 
better ere we meet him another year. 

We must now give a paragraph to the— 

Drawings and Miniatures : 
—and if a paragragh only, it is not because the closet 
which is crammed with these contains few works of 
merit, but that our pen is restrained by the general 
absence of novelty in the styles of the works ex- 
hibited. For who needs the paltry-traced “ a gauche” 
to inform him which of the ladies in blonde and 
satin, who look “so delightfully with all their might,” 
he owes to the ready pencil of Chalon ?—and what 
is there new to be said of the miniatures of Ross and 
Newton, or those more adventurous experimentalists 
in effect, Miss Gillies and Mr. Thorburn? And, 
truth to speak, we have, possibly, been rendered 
more fastidious than Catholic critics ought to be, by 
the Holbeins, and Olivers, and Petitots of Strawberry 
Hill. One attraction of the room, the life-size head 


of Miss Mary Pollock (751), by Lawrence, is not to 
be passed over, as one of the finest modern drawings 
of its class. Nor can we omit to admire some of Mr. 
Martin’s beautifully natural transcripts of brook and 
meadow scenery, for the very attribute— simple 
truth of colouring—which we regretted not to find 





in his greater work, 








Architectural Designs, 

The small room appropriated to the Architects ig, 
in general, little visited, and then only hurried th 
Architectural drawings, which are, or should be, ag 
simple as possible, provided they are sufficient tp 
convey to the spectator a clear idea of compositi 
arrangement, form, and detail—can have but fey 
attractions, whatever may be their architectural merits, 
for the general spectator. The attempt to make pic. 
tures of architectural designs, to give them forcible 
local colour and picturesque incident, is generally 
a failure in itself, and leads to other failures of 
even more consequence: witness this room, where 
the meretricious attractions and prettinesses of 
some of the coloured drawings seem to have gue 
ceeded in concealing, even from the artists them. 
selves, the poverty of their subjects. Wee regret 
to add, that all who examine these designs for 
their real, i.e. their architectural merits, will be 
grievously disappointed. The fatal effects of the 
present unjust mode of deciding architectural com. 
petitions are painfully apparent, in the numerou 
rejected designs which line these walls, where rival 
candidates, year after year, fight their battles over 
again. We had heard that numberless designs had 
been sent in for a large church to be built at Cam. 
berwell, and no less than eleven of them figure here! 
Since the decision there has been, of course, great 
dissatisfaction, because the estimate for the accepted 
design has exceeded the sum originally proposed, 
Now, if we were to judge from these eleven de. 
signs, there could have been no limit to the funds 
available. The great object appears to have been, 
a cathedral in miniature; and every luxury of ela. 
borate foliation, transepts, towers, chapels, are pro- 
mised on paper; and as the odds are, that he who 
offers most for the money, has the best chance of 
success, it must be allowed that the present system 
brings forth a ber of very promising men. Letus 
carry our speculations a little farther, and suppose 
that some one of these designs had been adopted, and 
the church built. Everybody would have been de- 
lighted with “the style” and its fine “old associ- 
ations ;” and even the most profound “ ecclesiologist” 
critic would, in his admiration, only have hinted his 
regret that the want of funds had obliged the architect 
to sacrifice the details, and that the beautiful windows 
and arches were blocked up by detestable “ modern” 
galleries and pews. Now, how truly absurd is such 
criticism, With these same funds the architect was 
called on to provide for these same arrangements : he 
foreknew what he had to do; but instead of attempt- 
ing, as an artist should, an appropriate design, he 
followed the fashion, and avoided all difficulty by 
caricaturing an old church, and producing an incon- 
venient new one. Of these eleven designs we prefer 
No. 1031, by Hermon and Wontner, as the most 
simple. 

We have so often heard architects rail against com- 
petition, and the judgment of committees, that it 
does appear to us strange that attempts should here 
be made to palm off churches under such a warrant ; 
yet we see announced, “ one out of six selected by a 
committee”—the “second best,” somewhere—but 
we could not have believed that even the architect's 
opinion of the merits of No. 1001, a commonplace 
design for a Gothic church, could have. been raised 
by the fact set forth in large letters on its margin, 
“Tt gained a prize at Turnham Green”! We can 
only suppose he was himself astonished, and meant 
thereby, good humouredly, to say to his dear public, 
“ What do you think of that”—so much for Turnham 
Green! There are about twenty-five other drawings 
of churches now building, or about to be commenced, 
chiefly in the Gothic style. Of these, Nos. 997 and 
999, by Mr. Ferrey,are the most to our taste. They 
are simple and unpretending, but well understood 
compositions. . 

Wilton Church (No. 1019 and 1055), designed 
by Messrs. Wyatt and Brandon, claims attention 
from the singularity of its design. It resembles, 
in many respects, the churches of Lombardy. Its 
general outline, with the detached campanile, is 
pleasing and picturesque. The details are not 80 
good ; they seem rather to have been compiled from 
different sources, than to have been well studied 
for this design. In the campanile alone there 
are several styles. This may perhaps be accounted 
for by the fact, that the same parties practise all 
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gyles at the same time, as other drawings in this 


rom testify. We hold this universal-genius prin- 

‘le to be an absurdity. An artist, however varied 
his knowledge, must, if he would design with power, 
dudy to arrive at some conclusion as to the style 
post appropriate to the present age and circum- 
dgnees, and must adopt or invent some manner most 
consonant with his feelings. His conclusions may 
got be the best, but they will be the best for him. 
To take one instance only, it is by pursuing this 

that Mr. Pugin has attained to his great know- 

and celebrity as the restorer of Middle Age 

yehitecture. If the architect has no opinions, or 

ce, or desire of his own, but is content to 

sdopt any style which his employers may prefer, his 

designs can be, at the best, but cold compilations 
from authorities. 

Few other designs are worthy of special mention 
_most of them are indifferent, some very bad. 
The large church now building at Paddington, about 
which s0 much stir was made, is among the worst; 

No. 1107, the new church at Malta, the 
punificent gift of Queen Adelaide, is, as a design, most 
piserable and commonplace—the old Commissioners’ 

n; a four-columned Greek portico, above which 
isasteeple, flanked by wings garnished with pilasters, 
This heavy exportation will do us little credit. 

Having noticed the churches, we proceed to No. 
1037, the new Assize Courts for Liverpool, at present 
eecting, from the designs of H. L. Elmes. This 
uilding is in the classical Grecian taste, and de- 
signed with simplicity and breadth of effect. It ap- 
pears to us, that it would be better without the pedi- 
ment over the side portico; the inclined lines of 
thich do not compose well with the rectangular 
wuilding against which it abuts, This design would 
hegreatly improved by the free use of sculpture. As 
the present funds may not admit of this, we hope that 
are will be taken to provide for its possible addition 
hereafter. No. 1108, the Liverpool Collegiate In- 
sitution, by the same architect, is a Tudor Gothic 

i oor composition, with vulgar details.— 
Nos. 1027 and 1050, are views of the Palace of the 
Nawaub Nazim at Moonshebad, designed by Major 
General M‘Leod, of the Engineers. What, in the 
mame of absurdity, could have inspired the gallant 
General with the idea of this wretched, triste affair! 
An immense house with a portico and wings, some- 
thing after the fashion of a town-hall thirty years 
since; and this in the land of yerandas ! 

Several designs are exhibited for Alms-houses, 
Asylums, &c. in the late Tudor and immediately 
meceeding styles. So far as they are intended to 
remind the beholder of ancient times, they are suc- 
cessful. The artlessness and picturesque groupings 
of the old piles of building, produced by successive 
additions, made without much regard to an original 
plan, are, in these designs, supplied by well-arranged 
confusion, and deeply studied accidental effects. 
However, the style is in fashion, and our architects 
must “do the impossible.”_Nos. 1018 and 1052, a 
design by Messrs. Scott and Moffat, for the new 
Infant Orpham Asylum at Wanstead, are among the 
best, We feel bound also to praise the landscape, 
and the ducks, as they occupy so large a portion of 
these drawings.—No. 1079, View of the Surrey County 
Lunatic Asylum, is a picturesque, antique looking 
composition, built apparently at different dates, but 
we believe by one contractor. We suspect that the 
wandering wits of the poor patients will be somewhat 
perplexed to know where they are, and in what age 
they live, 

No. 1030 is Mr. Barry's “ View of the Royal Gal- 
lery of the New Houses of Parliament, showing the 
return of the procession from the House of Lords, 
and the usual arrangements on the occasion of the 
opening and prorogation of Parliament by the Queen 
in person. This drawing exhibits also the effect of a 
proposed mode of decorating the walls of the Gallery 
With paintings.” As this drawing professes to be in 
part a figure piece, we may, without contradiction, 
praise the forcible and picturesque manner in which 
the subject is treated: the architecture, also, with 
its coloured decorations, is clearly defined. The 
design of the entrance and open gallery at the end 
of the wall is very beautiful indeed. With respect 
to the proposed mode of decoration, the arrangement 
thown in this design appears to us more fit for tapes- 





There are some good architectural drawings of old 
buildings in this room, among which we may notice 
No. 1141,—a study in Westminster Abbey, by Le 
Roho; and as interesting, No. 1068, a view of the 
Restorations of the Temple Church, by R. Essex. 
To judge, however, from this drawing, the west-end 
wall seems to require decoration: compared with the 
rest of the building it appears rude and naked. 

As we have condemned the practice of making 
pictures out of architectural designs,—an opinion 
which we hold on the authority of many eminent ar- 
chitects, and enforced in the lectures of the professor 
of the Academy, we cannot avoid expressing our 
surprise at the large drawing No. 1163,—a View of 
a design for Houses of Parliament,—which gained 
the gold medal of the Academy. The design has its 
merits in a somewhat rambling incoherent composi- 
tion, but we protest against it as an Academy draw- 
ing—it out-Turners Turner. The foreground build- 
ings are of burnished copper, shaded with brimstone; 
the distant are arranged in gradations of violet tints. 
It would raise the character of this exhibition were 
there some restrictions against this abuse of colour ; 
and it ought to be obligatory upon all exhibitors, 
that their desigas should be accompanied by a plan 
and section, which, on a small scale, would only oc- 
cupy a part of the margin of the principal drawing. 
Without such explanation, it is often impossible to 
estimate the merits of an architectural composition. 

We must again express our regret that we can find 
80 little to praise in this department of the Exhibi- 
tion. When we consider that it is the only one for 
architectural designs,—that these drawings, there- 
fore, represent the intelligence of a whole profes- 
sion,—that they represent, too, thousands, nay 
hundreds of thousands of pounds, expended upon 
architecture throughout the country, upon buildings 
which are either to adorn or to disgrace our cities, 
these designs must be considered in a more serious 
light than as heavy jokes in brick and mortar; 
and we must again urge the public and the more 
respectable part of the profession to consider well 
the causes which lead to such lamentable results, 
Nothing better can be expected until competitions 
for employment in public works are conducted in a 
more reasonable manner, with mature and strict in- 
vestigation, assisted by responsible professional advice. 
Designs are now expressly manufactured down to the 
average incapability of local committees. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Ancient Concerts.—The last of these, under the 
direction of the Duke of Wellington, offered little 
matter for discussion, either as regards selection or 
the singers engaged in its execution. His Grace 
seemed to have fallen short of his wonted enterprise. 





It is superfluous once again to express our impatience 
at the very small and unimportant obstacles which | 
are allowed to stand between these Concerts and high | 
interest and perfection, for, we fear, it will not be | 
soon, that amateurs, however high or highly-trained, | 
will learn that there is as much art in the juxta- | 
position of objects, as in their first selection—that | 
he who can combine well, must have, though in the | 
smallest degree, a modicum of the feeling and taste | 
of him who can compose. A longer time still, we 
fear, may elapse before the amusement of an even- 
ing shall be regulated with a view to the cultivation 
and advancement of Art. Yet the Ancient Concerts 
are in progress ; and we trust next year to find them 
a little nearer what they might be. 


Herr Morique’s Quartert Concerts.—In spite 
of the attractions of the birth-night, the first of these 
meetings, on Thursday week, was very well attended, 
and deservedly so—since our prognostications were 
fulfilled, and some of the best quartett playing the 
Londoners have ever heard, was enacted by the 
violinists Herrn Mohr & Hausmann, and Mr. Hill. 
The smoothness, soundness, and spirit of the per- 
formance, as a whole, left very little to be desired, 
even by those who could “come over” their untra- 
velled brother-amateurs by boasting of the Zimmer- 
mann party at Berlin: the Miiller quartett at 
Brunswick : or (perhaps best of all) the four directed 
by Herr David at Leipsic. A new work, by Herr 
Molique was, to us, the main attraction of the pro- 
gramme, since Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata in which 








Mes than for paintings on the wall, 





he took part, does not go well under Madame Dulc- 


ken’s presidency. Her style has too much of what 
Mrs, Thrale called “flash” for such classical music. 
Again, Herr Molique’s fantasia on the slow valse, 
commonly but erroneously called Weber's last, was 
less to our liking than his other compositions. His 
Quartett, on the other hand, was very good, especi- 
ally in slow movement and scherzo: he was sure to 
shine in a class of composition in which clever and 
continuous writing bears a price apart from the ideas 
it is employed to work out. The ingenuity which 
will not save a symphony may make a quartett very 
hearable ; not that we mean wholly to restrict our 
praise to this merit of mere head-work, since we are 
anxious for the other two compositions of the series, 
which we are promised for the two remaining soirées, 





M. Benenpict’s Concert.—If London (after Paris, 
as the French are pleased to concede) be the centre 
of musical Europe, the season affords us a fair idea 
of the present state of the art, and M. Benedict’s con- 
cert as the quintessence of the season’s music, must 
be an entertainment, valuable to those who love to 
pr judgment without giving up much time or 
research to the forming of opinions. The list of 
artists who took part in his piece de resistance, Costa's 
pretty pastorale ‘ Felice eta dell’ oro,’ is a curiosity, 
which may be framed and glazed as such in many a 
musical German house: Mesdames Persiani, F'rezzo- 
lini Poggi, Moltini, Ronconi, Stoeckel Heinefetter ; 
Madlles. Pacini, Ernesta Grisi, and Miss Dolby ; 
Signori Mario, Guasco, Poggi, R. Costa, Lablache, 
G. Ronconi, F. Lablache, Herr Staudigl, and Mr. 
John Parry ; Piano, Messrs. Costa and Benedict ; 
Harp, Mr. Parish Alvars ; Clarionet, Signor Caval- 
lini; French Horn, Signor Puzzi; Violin, Herr 
Molique. Of such an assemblage employed in a 
programme of twenty-eight pieces, we cannot, of 
course, pretend to give a detailed account, and must 
therefore confine ourselves to a remark or two, which 
we have not elsewhere had an opportunity of making. 
The first is to the credit of Mdlle. Moltini. as a con- 
cert singer. On the stage this young lady has not 
sufficient physical power for the performances in which 
she has been engaged: but her voice is true, agree- 
able, and flexible, and her style good: a substitution 
of her for La Frezzolini, would be of essential service 
to ‘ Le Cantatrici Villane,’ and all other opere buffe, 
while in an orchestra she is yet more pleasing and 
welcome. Of the other new Italians little need be 
said, save that Signor Ronconi exhibited a greater 
amount of flexibility than he has hitherto done in a 
buffo duet with Lablache: and much self-sacrifice in 
his performance with Madame Ronconi. If ringlets 
could sing, this lady would have the voice of twelve 
Catalanis rolled into one : her hair positively demand- 
ing a line to itself, as one of the remarkable things 
of the season! All the singers of the day, however, 
were thrown into shade by HerrStaudigl. His delivery 
of the fine bass aria from Rossini’s * Stabat,’ was 
superb: why, in the actual and threatened dearth of 
operatic talent, the Italian and French managers 
have not tempted this splendid actor as well as 
singer, with the gold the Germans cannot give, is a 
mystery only to be explained by the railway habits of 





| action which characterize those, the very life-breath of , 
| whose existence ought to be judicious enterprise. To 


go no further—what a spirit would the engagement 
of such an artist, and Duprez have thrown into our 
lifeless opera season ! But the one is German and the 
other French, and so half-taught Italians are to be pre- 
ferred. The idea is not started too late for the year of 
retrieval, which 1843 should be. We have now to thank 
M. Benedict for allowing us to hear some passages of 
Rossini’s‘ Stabat,’ though these suffered heavily, from 
being given with pianoforte instead of orchestral ac- 
companiment: especially the duet for soprano and 
contralto, where no reiterated finger can compensate 
for the absence of the stringed quartett. Besides the 
pieces already intimated, the quatuor ‘Sancta Mater,’ 
was also performed. Public hearing and private 
perusal alike confirm us in our first impression of 
this ‘ Stabat,’ as one of the finest modern specimens 
of florid Catholic church music we possess ; but as 
we only wait a moment of leisure to work out this 
opinion, enough is heresaid. M. Benedict, the con- 
‘cert giver, must not escape us, as having, without 
parade, exhibited to us, on Monday, his melodious 
and classical merit as a composer, his great skill as 
an accompanist, (in which capacity we hold him 
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without an equal in London,) and his brilliancy as a 
solo player: the last shown in a fantasia on Scottish 
themes. We prefer, however, his vocal and drama- 
tic compositions to this piece of effect, however showy 
and successful. 


Her Magesry’s THEATRE.—'‘Le Cantatrici Villane’ 
—a pretty, but slight opera, by Fioravanti, furbished 
up, mystified, and patched with a finale by Ricci, 
and arie d’agilita by Pacini and Donnizetti, has 
thriven better than any musical drama performed this 
season at Her Majesty’s Theatre. The original music 
is very pretty: after the lively terzetto ‘Io diro,’ 
the Tyrolienne from ‘ Betly,’ which Madame Frezzo- 
lini sings, sounds mawkish, and the s¢retto by Ricci, 
concluding the first act, a piece of nonsense-music 
such as a child could make, if possessed of the trick 
of one modulation, and a notion of the Rossinian 
crescendo. Tobe sure, the libretto is alike weak and 
whimsical: but what matter, when Lablache as Don 
Marco Bomba makes gout as delightfully laughable, 
as he has long ago made deafness in ‘ Il Matrimonio’? 
what matter, when the airs of Rosa's coquetry are set 
off by Persiani’s graces? The piece in truth is plea- 
sant to hear, and sprightly to see. Madame Frezzo- 
lini is industrious as Agata, but we cannot praise her 
as comical. In the aforesaid bravura, too, introduced 
for her benefit, she struggles with the few flourishes 
the music contains; thus converting what should be 

lay into hard labour. The farce of Signor Frederick 
Eablache as Don Bucefalo, the silly musician, is liable 
to the same fault. He is busily ponderous. Signor 
Ferrari Stella is not offensive as Carlino, which is all 
we can say. The aspect of the ballet has been recently 
brightened by the return of Cerito, for whom a grand 
novelty, ‘ Alma,’ has been promised. In the mean- 
time, she delights the stalls by her buoyancy and 
aplomb in *L’Eléve d’Amour: we prefer Carlotta 
Grisi. 











The address of Mr. Macready at the closing of 
Drury Lane on Monday, breathes that spirit of confi- 
dence which bespeaks his reliance on the vital prin- 
ciple of the drama as the soul of his enterprise ; and 
to the dilapidated state of the overgrown tenement, 
the theatre, in which it is lodged, he attributes the 
necessity which forced him to a premature close. We 
give it entire, that readers may judge for themselves, 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen—The first season of our 
experiment towards ‘restoring to this theatre its 
legitimate dramatic representations,’ will conclude 
this evening. In my opening address, to which I 
wish to refer, I observed that circumstances com- 
pelled me to defer our opening beyond the customary 
period. These same circumstances have continued 
to weigh unceasingly upon my most strenuous efforts, 
and have at length forced me to a premature close. 
These circumstances, it is fit to state, refer to the 
condition into which this property has beeen suffered 
to fall. Without at present reflecting further upon 
the difficulties which, from this cause alone, have 
been accumulated upon me, I would merely observe, 
that considerable as has been the amount of means 
and labour expended, they have hitherto been insuf- 
ficient to place the theatre in what may not impro- 
perly be termed, ‘ a working state,’ and further time, 
exertion, and outlay, are needed to produce variety 
of performances, with requisite celerity and com- 
pleteness. Still, to those interested in the success of 
this undertaking, it may be gratifying to learn, that 
the results of the present season, under all its disad- 
vantages, afford no ground for despondency ; they 
have, indeed, tended to strengthen my hope, and give 
additional confidence to my faith in the vitality of 
our English drama, the noblest the world has known. 
The name of Shakspeare still retains the full potency 
of its charm, and we have proved that we have 
national music to satisfy the frequenters of a national 
theatre. From the signs of the past, I draw my 
auguries for the future, and, if I should continue in 
the direction of this theatre, I shall, without * bating 
one jot of heart or hope,’ endeavour to work out to 
their fullest extent the purposes with which I entered 
on it—keeping ever in view, as the guide of my pro- 
ceedings, that the exclusive patent of a theatreisa dele- 
gated trust for the interests of the drama, and the ad- 
vantage of the public. It is my duty, ladies and gentle- 
men, to return you the best thanks of my brother 
performers—it is a grateful pleasure with theirs to 
offer you my own,” 





While we admire this tone’ of hopeful resolution, 
which, coupled with Mr. Macready’s energy and 
experience, promise better success next season, when 
the alleged cause of failure shall be removed,we can- 
not but fear that other obstacles than the material 
ones alluded to exist, which may not so easily be 
overcome ; these are, the enormous nightly expenses 
of the theatre, and the deficiency of fine actors, and 
of powerful dramatists. If we look back to the short 
season past, we find that the only really successful 
and profitable pieces were, the classic spectacle of 
*Acis and Galatea,’ and the two-act farce of the 
* Prisoner of War:’ the Shakspearian revivals, and 
the two five-act plays—‘ Gisippus,’ and ‘ Plighted 
Troth’'—taken altogether, must have been a losing 
speculation ; and, separately, ‘ Macbeth’ was the only 
one that drew good houses. The expenditure neces- 
sary to bring out one five-act play is so great, that 
failure is disastrous, not only on account of the outlay, 
but the empty houses that follow; while a great 
success shelves half the company during its career; 
and drains the house on the “ off nights.” We are 
not disposed to throw the wet blanket over the ardour 
of those who desire to see the drama restored to its 
high and palmy state, but Tnust look the truth fairly 
in the face, and assign what we believe to be the real 
causes of the difficulties Mr. Macready, in common 
with other managers, has to contend against. If Mr. 
Macready were lessee of a theatre like the Hay- 
market, and were to concentrate his energies on that 
class of drama to which his taste and talents direct 
him, we should have little doubt of his success. It 
is a well-known fact, that pieces are tolerated, and 
even succeed, on a small stage, that fail on a large 
one: and it is obvious that many performers, and 
those of the best kind, are inadequate to the phy- 
sical exertion required to fill a large area, The 
difference of risk and expenditure is self-evident. 
But if Mr. Macready were to take the St. James's or 
the Lyceum, he could not play Shakspeare! This 
points to the source of the evil, and the remedy for it. 

The performance of the *‘ Beaux Stratagem’ at the 
Haymarket on Tuesday, was not of a kind to gloss 
over the grossness that alloys the wit: Mrs. Nisbett, 
as Mrs. Sullen, seemed to be sighing for the splendid 
stage she had left; her joyous laugh and buoyant 
spirits seemed to be checked and weighed down. The 
cast was not inspiriting certainly, though Mr. H. 
Hall gave a smart and lively valet version of Archer, 
Strickland a farcical reading of Sullen, and Web- 
ster showed that Scrub had a turn for dancing and 
grimace. ‘As You Like It’ was repeated on Wed- 
nesday ; but Mrs. C. Kean’s Rosalind is not what it 
was—she is “sophisticated ;” and Mr. C. Kean’s 
Jacques was only a set of declamatory speeches. 
*The Rose of Arragon’ is the title of Sheridan 
Knowles’s new play, which is announced for next 
week ; and Mr. Farren appears on Tuesday. Mr. 
Harley, and Mrs. Humby have given new life and 
spirits to the company at the Lyceum; as Mr. and 
Mrs. Keeley are about to do to that of the New 
Srranp. 








MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—May 9.—The papers 
read were—On experiments relative to the purifica- 
tion of various chemical substances employed as tests 
to detect the existence of poison, &c. The author, 
M. Jacquelain, has shown that zinc and sulphuric acid, 
which it has been generally supposed must be more 
or less impure, may be obtained in a pure state.— 
On the means of procuring ether from organic acids, 
by the use of heat, by M. Gaultier de Claubray. 
This gentleman’s process is to add alcohol, drop by 
drop, to the’ hot acids, by which he obtains ether in 
abundance.—An account of experiments, in order to 
ascertain the elements necessary for digestion in the 
stomach. Messrs. Sandrasand Bouchardat, the authors 
of this paper, state that the digestion and absorption 
of albuminous and feculous subtances are performed 
exclusively by the stomach ; whereas, greasy substances 
are not there acted upon, but pass into the duodenum 
in the state of emulsion, by means of alkaiis, which 
are given out by the liver and pancreas. This emul- 
sion is to be found in abundance in the whole of the 
intestine. The chyle appears to be the same, whether 
the food be albuminous or feculous; but there isa 
sensible difference where greasy food is taken.—A 
report, by M, Seguin, of a series of experiments per- 








formed by order of the Academy on the cuirass mais 
of hemp, the invention of M. Papadapoulo, Ty 
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report states, that the balls of cavalry Pistols, fired FAMIL 
at a distance «f from three to five paces, only pene, Advanta 
trate to a depth of about the third of an inch ; gq, fy UVES andthe 
sequently, the report is favourable to the inventor. for fect 
but a discussion having arisen on some points yy jm "*"*™” 

i isi * nm 
alluded to in the report, the decision of the Academy, a Tae coef 
as to the value and importance of the invent) fare recourse t 
stands over until the points under discussion shay J =i" & lan: 
have been treated upon by the reporter. 

St. Michael's Mount.—In going through the monthly par, AP of . 
for April, I have just lighted on the letter of A. B. G., with Countri 
your remarks thereon. Without presuming to say what iy JM jc,; from the 
the Ictis of Diodorus Siculus, I may venture to assert, jled by av 
St. Michael's Mount is not. For, in its present state, it dog indie +r 
not agree with the description of Diodorus; and, formerly, [| “" {ondon 
it probably differed much more. Nor does it, in its present 7 
condition, I think, agree with the description of your egy. AP o 
respondent. St. Michael’s Mount is not a promineney on 4h 
an island, but a rock of about one mile in circumference, 
the whole of which bears that name. The harbours in Com. AP of t 
wall, g lly, and especially on the south coast, ar of Dista 
numerous and good. A rocky or iron-bound coast, as we see . = e 
in respect of Norway, furnishes the best harbours. Mounts London 
Bay, with its sandy shores, would not, without artificial FOR OV 
shelter, be ‘‘reasonably well protected from the swell of the AP of 
Atlantic,” but would be a very dangerous anchorage. It jg TWEE 
completely exposed tq the prevailing winds, from south-eas of communicat 
to south-west, and would ensure the destruction of ancient “To peneeae 
or modern vessels in a gale. In the present day, large ships, than valu ane, 





that cannot enter one of the harbours, venture but a little 
way in, and even steamers are timid lest they should be 
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embayed. Let us now see how the features of the Mount to 7 deg 
agree with the portrait given by Diodorus. This author de. B longitude. 
scribes it as an island at high-water, and separated bys ‘. ta M: 
“large extent” of dry land at low-water. The large extent inlabad, Pe 
over which tin would be conveyed in waggons would be Sehwan, Ghuz 
about four hundred yards! And this part is not covered with ASMALLE! 
sand, but with pebbles, and evidently debris, from masses cloth, in a casi 
of rocky ground: which fact brings me to another part of London 
my suggestions, namely, that St. Michael's Mount formerly Now in the 
differed still more from the Ictis of Didorus than it doesat HE HI 
present. The encroachments which are now making by the in INDI 
Atlantic in Mount’s Bay, and those which have been made “Mr. "sean 
during the remembrance of aged persons naturally induce eerer o - 
us to conclude, that in the course of two thousand years, the ofthe reader t 
face of the coast must have been considerably altered. This the knowledge 
inference is supported by history and recent phenomena. wthe = 
Indeed, it seems very probable, that St. Michael’s Mount was os 
never surrounded by water in the time of Diodorus, but that day is 
it was surrounded by a wood. Almost all who have written oa DVICI 
Cornish antiquities are of this opinion. I will refer to one or PERSO 
two only. According to Whittaker, the Cornish name of the KERR, mee 
mount is Carreg Lig en Kg : and, according to Worcester, it 
was called The Hore Rok in the Wodd. Dr. Borlase says, i 
“on the strand of Mount’s Bay, midway between the piers ED 
of St. Michael's Mount and Penzance, on the 19th of January, Tiley 
1757, the remains of the wood, which, according to tradition, J &*)Servict. 
covered a large tract of ground in Mount’s Bay, appeared.” e.”"—All 
On other occasions he speaks of having seen some of those London 
remains. I am, indeed, much inclined to think from your 
remarks, which are supported by Camden, in his chapteron HE RI 
Insule Britannice, that the Isle of Wight was the part of POWE! 
Britain to which Diodorus referred. Tam, &c. late Secretary 
Penzance, May 21. 3. “This work 
utenponseds 
To CorresponpENTs.—We have received a letter from ndor 
Mr. J. F. Stanford, whose work on ‘ Thuringian Saxony’ we In 2 
noticed last week. The writer first accuses us of making HE E: 
the review a channel for personal abuse—personal abuse of particu! 
& man we have never seen, and had never heard of until we cipalities, Pre 
read his name in the title-page! Mr. Stanford, however, pe 
would have been graciously pleased to overlook this impos- tnes, togethe 
; “ . tions, Archi 
sible offence, had we not, to use his own words, carried “ the Population, ( 
joke” so far as to attack his ‘‘honesty of character,” and titants. By 
“insinuate that his word was not to be taken;” and he Londot 
thus makes out his case. With respect to the letters of Vol- 
taire and Frederick we observed, ‘ whether these letters OURN. 
have or have not been previously printed, we have not y and at 
leisure to ascertain. In style and in thought they so closely NOWROJEE 
resemble the general correspondence of the parties, that yo 
they carry with them an air of great familiarity.” Now, 
says Mr. Stanford, ‘‘I had clearly mentioned them as being AMBI 
now first published.” What if he had? Were we bound to put a 
entire trust in hisauthority ona subject which pre-supposesan por" 
intimate acquaintance with a most voluminous correspond- 
ence scattered literally over hundreds of volumes? Why, we 
ourselves, some years since, purchased and printed in this XCU! 
Journal a letter of Oliver Goldsmith's, which it subsequently _Descr 
appeared had been woven into a memoir, and published years octing pond 
before at Edinburgh. But on referring to the few words with Capt. J.J. B 
which Mr, Stanford introduces this correspondence, we do Londc 
not find any such confident and rash assertion; he there 
simply states, ‘‘ We must give a few letters (which we have STC 
had permission to copy from the Ducal Archives) of Frede- ton 
rick and Voltaire.” Does Mr. Stanford then assume, that V. 
because he copied them from the originals in the Ducal > 
Archives they could not have been before published! Itis Lond. 
not many months since we had occasion to notice, that the 
narrative of Col. Gunter has been three times copied from Authe 
the Archives in the Bodleian, and three times published THEP 
within twenty years, and yet the last editor seemed to be Ilust 
of opinion that he had disinterred some unknown trea- iw extra clo 
sure. We have said thus much because our concern is with 
books and not with men: it is our duty to expose the pre- Published t 
sumptuous affectations of an author, but we never desire 
to give needless pain to the man. After this, Mr. Stanford ARR 
must understand, that we shall not be restrained by this to th 
delicacy, but shall hold ourselves at perfect liberty to By the | 
publish his letters, whether marked private or not, with Edinburg 
such comments as they may seem to require, &0o.; an 
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. Answer to ‘Joha Anderson Ede goangia ing Philosopher, 

vis. 
10. Third O Ode of Anacreon. 


a Tale of @ 
A. Rafter ll. The Critical Moment, by 
Hu maparey Hogarth 
12. Irish | 
Bo, 


The Bheels C 
he Jungle cht right 
he Cha a. ze.” My. -3- 

iss Finch, ts H. 


I. The 

The Damosel’s Tale. 13. M, 

The evens by Mr. Edw.| 14. Irish Song, ‘The White 
Rose of Meat 


b Hastie Gans to Court, | 15. Ode to Venus, from Metas- 
n Low tasio, by M. Rafter, Esq. 
> The Bechelor of Fifty, by| 


Charles de Bernard 
Reviews, Notices of New Works, Works in Progress, 
iterary News, &c. 
ders & Orley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 
Agents : 4 Tretend, 5, Coeseatng, De a Y for Scotland, Bell & 
Bradfute, dinburgh 





=P pe 





TIC. price 2s. 
shoes ECLECT Ic REVIEW for JUNE. 


Contents. 

Prize Essays on Missions. 
Modern GreeceSirong and Mure. 
Lay of the Niebelu 
. D’Aubigné's History of the Determation. 
Language and Prospects of Chin 
, Mise Strickland’s Queens of England—Anne Boleyn. 
. Campbell's Pilgrim of Glencoe. 
Tupper's Proverbial Philosophy, &e. &e. 

T. Ward & Co, Paternoster-row. 


expreper 





LACK WOOD" S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCXX. for JUNE. 
Contents, 
. A Personal Narrative of a Journ 
on the Caspian in 1840. by Capt! s 
—2. Sketches of Italy, No. 1V.—3. Science and Agriculture—4, 
Passages in the Career of El Empecinado, No. Il. La Morena de 
Malaga—5. The Verdict | a French Jury, a Trial in 1334-6. 
Things of the Day, No. The Thames Tunnel; Madame 
)’Arblay; The Railway; Nay Angelo, a Tale from the 
Drama of Victor Hugo—8. Berkeley and Idealism—9. Index 
William_ Blackwood & Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh ; 
and 22, Pall Mall, London. 


AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE 
for JUNE, price 1s., will contain— 
Abednego, “the Money i Lender, by Mrs. Gore, Chap. IX. 
Ebenezer Elliott on Cowper and Burns—Sturge’s Visit to the 
United States in 18t1—Irish Treason in Paris, by the O'Hara 
Family, conciuded—Colliers and C “allieries—Hydropathy, or the 
Cold Water Cure—Miss Barner 's Diary and Letters, Vol. III. 
‘The Court of George I11.—Sir Thomas Dick Lauder’s Edition of 
Price on the Pic paconame-—Soetty : the Song of June, &c.—Lite- 
rary Register—Postscript Political, 
_ William ‘Tait, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 


On the 31st will be published, price 6+. 
HE DUBLIN REVIEW, No. XXIV. 
intents. 
1. Miss Cox's Hymns from the German. 
.. Lingard’'s History of Englan 
he Armenian Convent of hen Lazzaro at Venice. 
rs Afighanistan. 
5. St. Etienne-du-Mont, Paris. 
* Tyitzeriand —Conveats of Argau. 
ights, Measures, and Coinage. 
Hy Yee eric the Great and his a 
9. Lives of the Queens of Eng’ 
10. Protectantion of the ‘Anglican Chureh. 
ir Notes on previons Articles—On ‘Southern Africa in 1840,” 
vol. xi. p. 3. on * The Anglican System,’ vel. xii. p. 239; 
on Lingard 8 History of England, vol. xii, p. 348; and 
tenet vet hep eriend in Treland, vol. xii. |. D. 386. 4. cteset : 
published ew nd-street ; 
Booker & Co. Liverpool; J, Cumming, Dublin Trait, Edmabargh: 


from Heraut to Ouren- 














asta FOR JUNE. 


LACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE, 
No. nnn eee 6d. 


HE ENVIRONS OF LONDON. 
By JOHN FISHER MURRAY. 
With numerous spectzetings from Original Designs by 
istinguished Artists. 
Part IT. price 2s. 6d. pro e Kensington, Brompton, Rich- 
mond, Twickenham, os Hill. 


HE BOOK OF THE FARM. 
By HENRY STEPHENS. 
Part VI., price 4s. with Fifty-one Woodcuts, and Three En- 
gravings on Steel. 


1v. 
HE CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 
the Author of ‘ Tom Cringle’s Log. Complete in 1 vol. 
with 2 ‘rontispiece, price 6s. being No. VIII. of Blackwood’s 
Standard Nov ete. 


-- QUARTERLY JOURNAL of AGRI- 

CULTU Re and PRIZE ESSAYS and TRANSACTIONS 

of the HIGHLAND and AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of 
SCOTLAND. No. LVIL ., With Three pnavevenge, and 


CMar 98 
8vo. price fe c loth, 


— - 
practical” SERMONS on the CHA 
RACTER and Wore, of the, uit phe 
y W 
Published at the request of the Congregati f St. Stephen 
“In ‘these Giscouyees we find all the usual characteristic Of the 
author's mind and manner. They are pervaded t 
with a spirit of deep and genuine piety. «++.No one can ron 
a perusal of this volume without having his heart touched with 
that evangelical unction and warm devotional feeling, with whe 
its every page f is embued."’"— Edinburgh Advertiser. 
Edinburgh: William Whyte & Co. London: Longman & Ca,; 
and Seeley & Burnside. 
On the ist of June, price 7s. cloth, Part |. of 
H E PHYTOLOG 
A POPULAR BOTANIC 
The Contributions are by C. C. 
Carpenter, Rev. P. F. Clark. 1, paca oid. Camere 
er, Rev. ar ubleda 
Flower. 8. Gibson, Dr. eile. Mrs. Grits C 4 ian 1h i 
J. W. G. Geteh, Kev. W. 8. Hore . A. Fy ay ‘irvine 
Edwin Lees, W. A. Leigh 3 ford, 5. Maund J. 8. Mill’ 
E. Newman, J. Ralfs, ‘T. G. Ryleeds, Mrs. Riley, iley, J.D, 
Salmon, 8S. Simpson. pence tables, Fatha: am, jun., 
G, H. K. Thw: apace, F B. . C. Watson, F. Westcott, W. 
Wilson, Dr. Wood, Miss A lovlew: and other eminent British 
ya. Many of the papers are illustrated with expensive 
oodcnts, 
*_* Tne Paytococist will in future be published in monthly 
numbers, price Is. each. 
John Van Voorst, Paternoster-row. 











f. Miecett. ANY. 
ton, Miss Beever, W, 





Gevlogical Map of Banffshire. Price 5s. 


vi. 
ROF. JOHNSTON'S LECTURES on AGRI- 
_ CULTURAL CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY, No. XIX. 
price . 


vil. 
ROF. JOHNSTON'S LECTURES, Part II. 
price 4s. 6d.; containing the Ino 
Plants, and the Geological and Chemical Relations of Soils. 
William Blackwood & Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh, 
and 22 . Pall Mall, London 
s* Subscribers to the Yehove supplied by all Booksellers and 
Notene nin the United Kingdom. 





ew Burlington-street, May 28, | 2 

R. BENTLEY’ S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

NOW READY. 
1. pyig ew meray of the AGE of — 
BETH; or. Sketches of Life from the Bye-w mere of Hist yo 
the BENEDIC STINE BRET HREN of GLENDALO UGH. ited 
by W. C. TAYLOR, L.L.D., of Trin. Coll. Dublin. 2 vols. 8vo. 

2. 7 AMBASSADOR’S WIFE. By Mrs. GORE, Author 
of * The Dowager,’ &c. 3 vols. 

3. HECTOR O'HALLORAN. By W. H. MaxweE t, Esq. 
Author of ‘Stories of Waterloo.’ &c. Part III. price ls., with 
characteristic Illustrations. (With the Magazines on the 31st inst.) 

4. ALL IN THE WRONG; or, BIRTHS, DEATHS, and 
MARRIAGES. By THEODORE HOOK, .» Author of 
‘Jack Brag,’ &c. Complete in one pocket volume, * embellished 
with En previa » price 6s. Forming the New Volume of * The 
en Nove (With the Magazines on the 3ist 
inst.) 

5. The WARD of THORPE COMBE. By Mrs. TROL- 
LOPE, Author of ‘ The Widow Barnaby,’ &c. 3 vols. 


Also, just ready, 

6. NARRATIVE of VARIOUS ‘JOURNEYS in AF- 
GHANISTAN, BALOCHISTAN, and the PANJAB; including 
a Residence in those Countries from 1826 to 1838. By CHARLES 
MAS » Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous Plates, &c. 


oie Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
isher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





“and Romances.’ 





Twenty-sixth Edition of 1000 e 
LETCHER® S FAMILY DEVOTION, 
containing the Morning and Evening Service of a Family 
forevery Day throughout the Year. Embellished with a Por- 
trait of the Author, and Sixteen elegant Engravin Bound in 
cloth, gilt edges, price l/. 6s. Also, a splendid Edition, i in royal 
4to. price 2/, 
Recommended by the following distinguished Ministers: 
Rev. T. Raffles, L.L.D. Liver- )Rev. J. A. James, Birmingham 
POO! ¥ R. Philip, Maberly Chapel 
J. e Smith, D.D. Hom. 


J. Gilbert, Islington 
Yollege 
\, 3 B. Collyer, D.D. Peck- 


J. Morricoe, D.D. Chstece 
J: Harris, D.D. Eps 
— Pratt, B.D. Phector of 
t. Stephen, Coleman-st. 
G. Collison, D.D. Hackney Samuel Ransom, Hackney 
F. A. Cox, D.D. Hackney H. Calderwood, Kendal 
J. Sherman, Surrey Cha el J. E. Good, Gosport. 
John Clayton, jun, Poultry 
London: George Virtue, 26, Ivy-lane ; and all Booksellers. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS FOR EVERY ONE, 
AVERLEY NOVELS. Abssorsrorp Ept- 
TION, profusely illustrated. Parts I. II. and Ill. are 
published. 

I WAVERLEY NOVELS. Four Saizune Eprrion. 
Boards. Fifteen Vols. are published 
lil. WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
Sewed. Fifteen Parts are published. 

IV. WAVERLEY NOVELS. Peorre’s Epition. Twenty- 
three Numbers and Six Parts are published. 

Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; Houlston & Stoneman, London; 
and to be had of every Bookseller in Great Britain, Ireland, and 
the Colonies. 


T. Binney, Weigh House 
Samuel Luke, Chester 
James Parsons, York 
John Ely, Leeds 








Four Sxrinin@ Eprrion. 


f whom may be ha¢ 
L SCOTT'S NAPOLEON, a dition, 12. cloth; or 


1d. 8s. plates, half-bound moroc 

IL. SCOTT'S POETRY. New Waite, ll. cloth; and 
UU. 11s. 6d. plates, half-bound moroc 

Ill. SCOTT'S LIFE. New Edition, li. cloth; and 1. 8s. 


plates, half-bound morocco. 
IV. SCOTT’S PROSE WORKS. New Edition, 3 vols. 
2i. vera 


LES OF A GRANDFATHER. New Edition, 3 vols. 


155, 

vi “THE — Royal 8vo. 12s. cloth; or 15s. plates, 
hele pound moroce 

VIL THE COOK'S ORACLE. A New Edition. 
VIL MRS. DALGAIRNS’ COOKERY. A New Edition. 





*s* Part IV, of Abbotsford Edition on 11th of June. 


anic Constituents of 








THE NATURAL HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAty, 
This series of Works is illustrated by more than 1,700 Engrs. 
yings ; every species has been drawn and engraved under the 
immediate inspection of the authors: the best artists have 
been employed, and no care or Lp ak spenes. A few copies 
of each have been printed on <E 
GENERAL OUTLINE "of the ANIMAL 
KINGDOM god MANUAL, rf COMPARATIVE ANA. 
TOMY. By T. RYMER JONES, F.Z.S., Examiner in Compara. 
tive ‘Anatomy to the University of Landon, &c. 1 thick vol. gy, 
containing nearly 350 Illustrations, 33s. 
The best work of the kind in any language.” "Edinburgh 
Monthly Journal of Medical Science 
Fg standard work of extraordinary worth.""—St. James's Chro. 


Bell's History of British ¢ Quadrupeds. 283, 

Yarrell’s History of British Birds. Vol. L., 23;.; 
Vol. I1., 35s.; and Parts 26 to 30, 2s. 6d. each. 

Bell’s History of British Reptiles. 8s. 6d. 

Yarrell’s Eiistery of British Fishes. 2nd edition, 
enlarged, 2 vols. 3/ 

Forbes’s History of British Starfishes. 15s. 

Selby’s History of British Forest Trees, 


Parts, at-2s. 6d. each. Will be completed in Eleven. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 

A New Edition, corrected, with a Supplement, containing above 
160 additional pages of letter-press and nearly 300 New E 
vings, bringing down the Work to 1842; in I very thick r+ 
8vo. of my ot Ww ) page, one 2000 Engravings on Wood, 3. &. 


bound in 
of COTTAGE, FARM, 


Nine 





NCY CLOP-EDIA 
and VILLA ARCHITECTURE and FURNITU RE : con- 

taining Designs for Cottages, Villas, Farm Houses, Farmeries, 
Country Inns, Public Houses, Parochial Schools, &c., with the the 
be uisite gltings-up. Fixtures, and Furniture, and appropriate 
ces, Gardens, and Garden Scenery; each Design accom 
pe anied by Analytical and Critical Remarks illustrative of the 
rinciples of Architectural Science and Taste on which it is 
composed, and a em Estimates ofyhe £ 

* The New SupPpLement separately, 7s. 6d. sewed. 

* No® single work has ever effected so much good in improving 
the internal Nn — the external appearance of country 
dwellings general 

ndon : Longmen, ‘Brown, Green & Longmans. 


MR, = ON GERMAN ag a ae ° apace 
w ready, in | vol. 12mo. p 
HE ‘PRINCIPAL BATHS of ‘GERMANY; 
LEE, with z Apgondix on the Cold Water Cure. By EDWIN 


“The a, ‘took which we can recommend to those who wish 
ST eens on the properties of their baths.”—Gazetir 


xpense, 
&e, 





* An interesting little wotk.”—Augsburgh Gazelle. 
“This is certainly a very satisfactory volume.’ "Literary Gaz, 

“A sound practical work on the mineral waters of the Con- 
tinent.""—Naral and Military Gazette. 

Also, by the same Author, 12mo. price 4s. cloth, 

The Mineral Springs of England, and their Cura- 
tice Eeioney s with Remarks on Bathing, and on Artificial Mine 
Ta 

mas \ dowd ably supplies a grievously felt desideratum."—Monthy 


Whittaker & Co. London; R. Folthorp, Brighton; Fuzel, 
Wishaden. 


In 1 thick vol. 8th edition, much enlarged, price 16s, 
ODE RN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: a Popw- 
rt Treatise, exhibiting the Symptoms, Causes, and most 
Glicacions Treatment of Diseases; with a copious ( ‘ollection of 
approved Prescriptions, Medic al’ Management of 
Doses of Medicines, &c. he whole forming a comprehensive 
Medical Guide for the C Serer, Temes, age 





y 5 
“We shall preserve it as the advice of an invaluable friend, to 
which we can refer in the hour of need, without any doubt of 


being benefited by its wisdom." *__ Literary Chronicle. 

“It is altogether deserving of permanent popularity.”"— London 
Weekly Review. 

“One of the very best and most useful books published in mo 
dern times."’—Monthly Olio 

“The public demand for this work is a proof that its valae is 
duly Spereqinted.. *— Bristol Journal 

Published by Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Paternoster-row; 
Hatchards, 187, Piccadilly; and Tegg, 73, Cheapside, London; 
sold by all Socneae. 

0, by the same Author. 


In 8vo. pre its. ards, 2nd edition enlarged, 

2. On the Diseases of Females; a Treatise illus 
trating their Symptoms, Causes, Varieties, and Treatment, With 
numerous Cases, and a Medical Glossary. Including the Dise 
and Management of gnancy and La ying-in. Designed as@ 
ae to the Author's hey Demesic itedicne 

also an Appendix on the 
PRESS of the HEART, and on the proper Treatment of 
“It is an admirable performance, and should find a place in 
every family establishment.” Bath Herald.—‘ It contains a mass 
of i ble to those for whom it is intended, 
and puspeanes in value any other book of its character.""— 
‘wood's Lady's Magazine. 
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UNDER THE IMMEDIATE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE COUNCIL OF THE | 
GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF DESIGN AT SOMERSET HOUSE. 


On the Ist of June, to be continued every alternate Month, price 3s. 6d., the First Number of 


A DRAWING BOOK; 


CONTAINING 
ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTIONS in DRAWING, and ILLUSTRATING the PRINCIPLES 
of DESIGN as applied to ORNAMENTAL ART. 
This Work will be published in Numbers, and the Council have arranged that it should be sold at a 
price little exceeding the cost of production, so that, as far as possible, it may come within the reach of all classes of persons | 
desirous of instruction in Drawing and the Art of Design. | 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, Strand. 


Published this day, in one vol. post 8vo. (pp. 260), with Illustrative Woodcuts, 6s, ; a few Copies on large 
paper, 10s. 6d. in cloth, 


ENGLISH SURNAMES: 


A SERIES of ESSAYS on FAMILY NOMENCLATURE, Historical, Etymological, 
and Humorous. 
WITH CHAPTERS OF REBUSES, CANTING ARMS, THE ROLL OF BATTEL ABBEY, 
A LIST OF LATINIZED SURNAMES, &c. &c. 
By MARK ANTONY LOWER, Esq. 
Those who feel any curiosity about their Patronymic, will be much amused and instructed with this 


yolume ; it will be found alike interesting to the antiquary, as well as the general reader. 


JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 


New ILLUSTRATED WORK on the ENVIRONS of LONDON. 


This day is published, price 2s. 6d., beautifully printed in Royal Octavo, with Map, and Twenty Illustrations, 
engraved on Wood by Orrin Smith, &c., from Original Drawings by W. L. Leitch and others, 


PART I. of 
THE ENVIRONS OF LONDON. 


By JOHN FISHER MURRAY. 
CONTAINING 
Descriptions of KENSINGTON, BROMPTON, 
TWICKENHAM, &c. &c. 


“The plan of the publication appears to be a very judicious one. The book is suitable both for an antiquary and general 
reader, and will convey much intelligence in an agreeable manner. The illustrations and views of houses, churches, tombs, 
monuments. &c. are very good: they possess the merit of being representations of the places and things they are intended to 
convey a notion of. and are not mere compositions with the names of objects written under them at random. The work is 
beautifully got up, and noes in a good type. Altogether, this is a publication from which everybody will derive some new 
knowledge; it is full of anecdote, and is written with taste and accuracy.""— Times. 


PART I. containing the EXCURSION to RICHMOND by WATER, with Descriptions of Lambeth—Vauxhall—Chelsea— 
Rattersea—W andsworth— Fulham—Putney—Hammersmith—Chiswick—Kew—Brentford—Isleworth, and the numerous objects 
ofinterest on the route, was published on May 1. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 45, George-street, Edinburgh ; 22, Pall Mall, London. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSMEN. 








RICHMOND, 





This day is published, foolscap 8vo., price 5s. cloth, | 
FORMING A HE FACTORY SYSTEM illustrated; in a 
COMPANION TO ‘ WILKINSON'S ANCIENT EGYPTIANS.’ | A, Series of LETTERS addressed to the Right Hon. LORD 
On the Ist of June will be published, in 2 vols. demy 8vo. aS gas Na a) 

price 1. 8s., illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, by ‘WILLIAM DODD, a Factory Cripple. 


ondon : John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
N ACCOUNT of the MANNERS and |7 
4 | al » ' 
A CUSTOMS of the MODERN EGYPTIANS, written in i aE. F tty SPERM Onl, 8s. per gal. 
Egypt during the years 1833, 34, and %5, partly from Notes made Jround Nut Oil.sssseeesseeseeeee Gs. 6d. per gal. 
a former visit to that Country in the years 1825, 26, 27, and 
y EDWARD WILLIAM LANE. A New Edition, with 
great additions and improvements, printed to match * Wilkin- 
son's Ancient Egyptians,’ and forming, with that work, a com- 
plete History of that remarkable People. their Manners and 
Customs, and their Past and Present Condition. 

“So long as Exypt remains a country, so long will Mr. Lane's 
volumes be consulted as a curious and faithful picture of its past | 
istory and existing form at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century.” — Literary Gazette. | 
“Nothing can be more accurate than Mr. Lane's descriptions: | NTS. PER DA 
the English inhabitants of Cairo say that, reading them upon | BOOTS, PER PAIR... 

the spot, they cannot detect a single error. The designs are | Or, including 

equally faithful ; and those who study the work carefully may | — 

acquire the most correct notions of Cairo and its inhabitants.” 

Fs con of = Overland Journey to Bombay, by the late Miss Emma 
ny Pp. . 


London: Charles Knight & Co. Ludgate-street. 


LANE’S MODERN EGYPTIANS. 





Prepared Solar Oil ....00--+++s0+ 38.64. — 
At Parkinson's Wholesale and Retail Warehouse, 79, Oxford- 
street, opposite the Pantbeon. 


RIVATE BOARDING HOUSE, 38, Jewin- 
street. Aldersgate-street, London. s. 


! 
BREAKFAST ccocscs-eeceereee 
DINNER .. 








wanwoocws 





harges, 6s. per day. 


ICKEL INK; or JOHNSTONE'SS permanent 
| _ WRITING FLUID, under the patronage of the Academy 
| of Sciences, Paris. —W. PEACOCK, by appointment, sole ageut 
| for the above incomparable fluid, respectfully invites the atten- 

= ees | tion of the commercial public and the shetery and fashionable 
WORKS ON THE PRINCIPAL KINGDOMS AND | circles,to some of the paramount qualities of the NICKEL INK. 
COUNTRIES OF ASIA, It stands unrivalled for its clearness and facility in writing, 





Embracing the History. Geography. Literature, Government, | being free from that gelatinous deposit, which clogs and cor- 
and Nataral Science of the respective Regions, and the Keli- | rodes the metallic pen. As a preventive of fraud in banking 
gion, Manners, and Industry of their Inhabitants. Beautifully. | and other commercial transactions, it presents an important 
rinted in feap. 8vo. with Maps and illustrative Engravings on | guarantee, #s it is indestructible (without injuring the surface of 
1 ood, | the paper) by any of he chemice’ 9 pats, “ee Gestrex the 
B ry common inks. The colour of the Nickel Ink is a Scheele’s green; 
(CHINA. i By Huecn Mu RRAY, F.RS.E., and but it dries a vivid and permanent black, a striking contrast to 

wins _ other Writers of acknowledged literary acquirements. | the rusty black of other inks and writing fluids.—Sold by W. 

edition, 3 vols. 15s. | Peacock, at 2, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, and by all the 
2. British India. By Hugh Murray, F.RS.E., principal Stationers in town and country, in bottles at 6d., Is., 
asisted by distinguished Men of Science. 3rd edit. 3 vols. 15s. 1s. 6d., and 2s. 6d. each. 

_ 3. Persia, comprising Afghanistan and Belooch- OSLEY’S METALLIC LAW PENS.— 

stan, By J. Baillie Fraser. 2nd edition, 1 vol. 5s. i | These pens have been manufactured expressly for Law 
4, Mesopotamia and Assyria, coutpochending the Draftemen an for Writin; on, Parchment. bey far surpass 

C 7 ‘ 2 | the quill or any other pens for these purposes. To Law Drafts- 
aa Reet, ome Tigris and the Euphrates. By J. | men and others, where rapid writing is essential, they are inva- 


5. Palestine, or the Holy Land. By the Right luable. They are particularly adapted for witns on rough and 


“ uneven parchment, their great strength and dura ms enabling 
wredtiicheel Quel, D.C.L., of St. John’s College, Oxford. | them to write freely where all other pens fail. They have 
ition, | vol, Ss. 


5 undergone a severe trial in some of the public offices, and have 
aE Ay Antic isn LID. tut Eada eae 
Rete Pent CELE Tamyrous class of Purchasers. the do. ease in ‘writing with economy and durability. These, and 

ibrary, are now issued separately, EACH WORK CoM- ikewise Mosley's other pens, to be had of all Stationers and 
PLRTS IN ITSELF, in a new some style uf cloth binding. 








tt ; and 
at 8, Hatton-garden, London.—Observe that every penis stamped 


| Ing extraol 





respectable pen-dealers throughout the 
Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. | ‘ Richard Mosley & Co.’ 


CEMENT—MOST IMPORTANT AND VALUABLE 


INVENTION, 

'O ARCHITECTS, Engineers, Contractors, 
Retitee, Masons, Plasterers, and the Trade. and also to 
Shippers. THE PATENT STUCCO PAINT CEMENT, sur- 
passing every article hitherto introduced, possesses the follow- 
f inary and valuable properties: Remarkable ad- 
besiveness, Ssleg most tenaciously to the smoothest surfaces, 
(even to glass). It is perfectly impervious to wet or dam . The 
more it is exposed to the atmosphere, the harder and more 
durable it becomes. It is perfectly free from any of the caustic 
qualities of lime, and it may therefore be painted upon as soon 
as dry, as itis impossible that it can vegetate or change colour. 
nor can it be affected by frost or heat, or crack, chip, or peel off. 
‘To Merchants and pi grees it must form a most important item 
of commerce, as it will keep for any length of time, as fresh as 
delivered from the manufactory. vith regard to price, it is 
cheaper than any other Cement, and its lasting qualities render 
it a fortune to builders and others investing capital in building 
were ations. 
et t 





ave inted Messrs. Mann & Co. 5, Maiden- 
lane, Queen-street, Cheapside, their sole agents, at whose Ware- 
houses any quantity may ad, specimens may be seen, a 
every information afforded, 


ETCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
PATTERN of TOOTHBRUSH, made on the most 


scientific R inciple, and patronized by the most eminent of the 
faculty. This celebrated Brush will search thoroughly into the 





| divisions of the teeth, and will clean in the most effectual and 


extraordinary manner. Metcalfe's Tooth-Brushes are famous 
for being made on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the 
mouth, price Is. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 

. Anewly-invented Brush for cleaning velvet with quick 
and cotietaatery effect. The much-approved Flesh-Brushes, as 
recommended by the faculty, and Horse-hair Gloves an | ° 
Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, that do not soften in washing or use like common hair. 
A new and large importation of fine Turkey Sponge ; and Combs 
of all descriptions.—Caution. To be had, Wholesale and Retail, 
ONLY at Metcalfe’s SOLE Establishment, No. 130 8, Oxford- 
street. nearly opposite Hanover-square. 


P ON GE.—METCALFE’'S SMYRNA 
KJ SPONGE, guaranteed to the public in its pure and natural 
state, whereby its valuable properties of absorption, vitality, 
and durability are preserved. Arrangements have been exten- 
sively made, in conjunction with several merchants, to insure 
the direct delivery of the importations into our hands; by this 
means securing it from any destructive process and deception 
that may be used by the many intermediate hands it now has to 
paxs through before reaching the consumer, and consequently 
effecting a great saving in the price, The luxury of a genuine 
Smyrna sponge can now be obtained. Caution in the address: 
—To be had only at Metcalfe's sole Establishment, 130 Bp, Ox- 
ford-street, opposite Hanover-square. 


AK CARVINGS for CHURCH DECORA- 
TIONS, &c.—Messrs. BRAITHWAITE & CO., Pro- 
prcetens of the Patent Method of Carving in Solid Wood, beg 
eave to invite the Nobility, Clear and Architects, to view 
their SPECIMENS of OAK CAKVING 
Embellishment of Cathedrals and Churches, such as 























S, suitable to the Gothic 

talls, 
Panelling, Enriched Tracery, Chairs, Communion Rails, Tables, 
Altar Screens, Pulpits, Reading Desks, Letterns, Stall-heads, 
Finials, Organ Screens, Gallery Fronts, &c. &c. at one-half the 
price usually charged.—Estimates given, and Contracts entered 
into for the entire Fitting-up, Restoration, or Repairs, of any 
Cathedral, Church, or Mansion. 

No. 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Feb. 9, 1842. 


PARROW’S TEA ESTABLISHMENT, 95, 
High Holborn (adjoining Day & Martin’s).—Black Tea, 
3s. 9d. to 4s. Good sound Congou, 4s.4d. Fine Congou (recom- 
mended), 4s,8d._ Ripe Old Pekoe-flavour, 5s. Green Tea, 3s. 10d. 
to 4s. 4d. Fine Bloom, 4s. 8d. Genuine Hyson, 5s. Finest Hy- 
son (rich delicate flavour), 6s. oy ugese. 5s. Very Choice 
foung Hyson (equal in flavour to the finest Gunpowder), 6s, 
Fine Pearl Gunpowder, 7s. 
Roasted Coffee, 1s. 2d., 18. 6d., 18. 8d., and 2s. per Tb. 
Orders By post, or otherwise, containing a remittance ormoney 
order, will meet with prompt attention. Goods delivered by the 
carts of the Establishment throughout London daily. 


HE COMPLEXION.—GOWLAND'’S LO- 
TION removes all Impurities and Discolorations of the 

Skin, and promptly re-establishes a clear and healthy tone of 
surface, whilst its sustaining properties, in obviating the effects 
of variable temperature upon the Tint of the Complexion, is 
verified by the continued freshness usually limited to the earlier 
periods of personal attraction. “ Robt. Shaw, London,” is in 
white letters on the Government Stamp. Price 2s, 9d. ; 5s. 6d.; 
quarts, 8s. 6d. Sold by all Perfumers and Medicine Venders. 


Dry ety eye much caution cannot be used 

by Ladies in the adoption of these aids to beauty, many 
of them being very injurious in their ultimate effects. ‘To point 
out an innocent and efficacious one, is therefore to render an 
acceptable service to the fair sex. GODFREY'S EXTRACT 
OF ELDER FLOWERS bas acquired great celebrity as well for 
its efficacy as for pleasure in its application. It communicates 
a refreshing coolness and softness to the skin, and completely 
removes ‘lan, Pimples, and Eruptions, giving to the Complexion 
a clear and healthful appearance not to be otherwise obtained. 

To be had of any respectable Perfumer or Medicine Vender, 
in Bottles at 2s. 94. each. 


HE AFFLICTED with ERUPTIONS on the 
SKIN, whether arising from scurvy, surfeit, or otherwise, 
may confiden 4) obtain relief by making application of DOWN- 
ARD'S OINTMENT. Many thousands have been perfectly 
cured by it, and certificates may be inspected and ointment ob- 
tained, at I, Little Welbeck-strect, Cavendish-square, and of 
his numerous agents ip town and country. Applications by post 
promptly attended to. 
OPER’S ALKALINE POTASH APERI- 
ENT. This effervescent tonic aperient, recommended by 
the most eminent of the faculty, is the most efficacious remedy 
in all cases of indigestion, liver complaints, and diseases of the 
stomach ; for removing sickness and acidity it is invaluable.— 
Prepared, only. by C. k. ROPER, Chemist, Hackney; and sold 
wholesale by Baiss, Brothers, Thames-street ; Drew. I eyward 
& Co. Cannon-street; and retail by White, 228, Piccadilly : 
Hooper, King William-street ; Willmott, 83. Borough; Buck, 
Kingsland ; and most respectable Patent Medicine Venders. 


REAT COMFORT to INVALIDS.—The 
PATENT HERMETICALLY SEALED COMMODE 

PAIL, universally approved of and recommended by the faculty 
of London, as an indispensable appendage to the sick room. 
Having passed inspection by the heads of the Medical Depart- 
ment at Somerset House. it has been adopted in the Regal aval 
and other Hospitals. Prices—with a mahogany seat anc earthen 
pan, Conia 6 pletely air-tight inod q closet, 
il. 6s.; in a handsome penne box, 2/. 4s.; in an elegant ma- 
hogany enclosure, 3. anufactured and sold only at FYFE’S 
Scientific Repository, 26, Tavistock-street, Coyent, Garden.— 
Qrders from a ibs country, with a reference in London, imme 

tely atte to. 
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PUNCH, 
THE LONDON CHARIVARL 





The Proprietors of this popular Periodical respectfully request the attention of the public to the following Critical Notices, extracted from a large number of a 
similar kind, as giving a better idea of the nature and character of the work, than any address from themselves could do. 


“ An anti-cake-and-ale spirit, such as is too prevalent among 
the present generation, may think it shame to us. that we choose 
for our theme a publication, having no higher object than that 
of ‘idle amusement.’ That spirit has yet to learn the utility of 
cheerfulness, and the profit derivable from a healthy relaxation, 
no less than a healthy exercise of the faculties. 
indeed, that among the uses of popular literature, we rate very 
highly a periodical provision for the amusement of the lowly, 
for opening to them the sources of the humorous and the witty, 
and for expanding their intellects by shaking their diaphragm. 
The store of pleasures within the reach of ustry are 
notoriously of the seantiest ; and we will venture to assert, in 
contradiction to the prevailing asceticism, thet in dealing with 
the many, an indulgent philosophy will be the most efficacious 
for the purposes of good order, and national tranquillity. We 
acknowledge it, therefore, among our aspirations for our coun- 
try, that good-humoured and mirthful publications, of a cheap 
character, should assume a respectable place in its literature ; 
and that more pains should be taken to render those by whose 
labour we are all supported, pe wise.’...-..Although, 

herefore, in ap bing the immediate subject of this article, 
we must set it down to the credit of Panch, that, since he bas 
abandoned his theatrical career, and taken to type, he has so 
much mended his manners, that he rarely ventures a joke at the 
expense of morals or correct feeling, that his pictures of life in 
London are not directed to inflame sensuality, while they ridi- 
cule folly—yet we must, at the same time, refer this reform 
very much to the improved tastes of his patrons; and to the 
simple ae that soberer recreation is remunerative,—that there 
is aw effective demand among the people for innocuous gaiety. 
Looking at the quality of the writing, and to the profusion of 
pictorial illustrations which grace this publication, there can be 
no doubt that it is got up at an expense which nothing under a 
verye can t e 
fore, is evidence of the wide spread of a love of broad humour, 
which Englishmen are not wrong in thinking peculiar to their 
countrymen..-..With respect to the staple contents, there is a 
much closer approximatiun in Puxcu's contributors to oon ct 
the high-priced peric than can readily be explained. e 
cheap PUNCH may, in its prevailing tone and manner, be advan- 
tagoously compared with many works printed for the ial use 
the club-houses and circulating libraries of gentee] society. 
We conclude, with wishing our facetious contemporary all the 
success he deserves.""— Atheneum. 

“A unique and extraordinary publication. Such a mass of 
excellent engravings, wit, fun, and elegant satire, was never 
before offered at such a price. There is nothing low or vulgar; 
it may be safely introduced into the family circle, where it will 
provoke many a hearty laugh, but never call a blush to the most 
delicate cheek. It is almost the first comic periodical we ever 
saw which was not vulgar."’— Somerset Co. Gazette. 


“ Judging from the number forwarded to us, the wit is as un- 
tainted by either profanity or indelicacy, as the illustrations are 
clever and the jokes are happy; and more we need not say.""— 
Derbyshire Courier. 

“This publication may be pronounced the lion of the day. 
Formerly Pickwick was in vogue—now it is PuncHu."”— Western 
Luminary. 

“Puncn is a good quarto, with some eighteen or twenty cx- 
quisite Woodcuts, serious and comic, executed in the first style 
of art, at a price so low that we really blush to name it.""—Morn 
Advertiser. 

“ The second number of this very racy periodical is now before 
us. It is brimful of talent and good fun, and we have very little 
doubt that it will become as popular as its wooden prototype, 
,— as potent as its liquid progenitor—for surely PoNcH begat 

nm 








“The inexhaustible stock of fun which is monthly produced 
under the foregoing title, is tre, astonishing, and those who 
have not had the enjoyment of it, will have much to blame 
themselves for if they neglect the earliest opportunity of pur. 
chasing the present and all the back numbers.” —Stockport Adv. 

“ This is, out of sight, the cleverest publication of the kind in 
England. It is a blaze of wit, caricature, and drollery, through- 
out.”"—Leeds Times. 

“ This is a repertory of fun and satire—of broad grins and sly 
hits—drawn, cut, and ——, not merely through the letter- 
press, but by means of a host of inimitable peucillings."’—Mon- 
mouthshire Beacon. 





“ This is the first. number for the New Year of a weekly peri- 
odical, which found some favour in the Ol e, and deserved 
it; being an agreeable, well-conducted paper, free from offence, 
and full of p) ries.” —E. iner. 

“Poncu, or THe LonDON CHARIVARI, is as pungent, witty, 
and satirical as ever. The work has already attained great 
success, and deserves it. The woodcut illustrations are of first- 
rate It nd redolent of fun and humour.” — 7 


“ The ninth part of this inimitable publication has just come 
to hand. our readers wish to become acquainted with 
London life? Let them hold converse with the pages of the 

ONDON CHARIVARI; are they grave, or in a merry humour, 
still let them consult this excellent publication. It is a literary 
antidote for every evil which afflicts the spirit of man.""—York- 
shireman. 

“This publication is the soul of fun and frolic; and the best 
attempt at giving the English public something in the spirit of 
the wit and humour of the French Charivari, that has yet ap- 

eared. Some of the best puns and pieces of humour are to be 
Found in the plates, which we regret we cannot transfer to our 
columns,—for many of them are inimitable."’"—Hull ‘ 


“The inventive powers of genius, as apelied to Graphic Art, 
were never so abundantly and mirthfully revealed as in this 
ublication. These, very amusingly connected with the waggish 
ext which pervades each number, have given the work an ex- 
traordinary degree of popular celebrity."’— Taunton Courier. 


“This clever and amusing publication continues to be con- 
ducted with great spirit. To form a correct judgment of the 
work and fully to appreciate its merits it must be seen; we there- 
fore recommend our readers—we mean such as like to enjoy a 
hearty laugh—to buy the book and read it for themselves."— 
Derbyshire Chronicle, 


“This is really one of the most extraordinary publi 








“ Here, lying before us, are the lucubrations of our delightful, 
witty, moralizing Puncn, for a whole month. Glorious—pie. 
turesque Punca ! turning all things into amusement and in. 
struction ; mending our minds and our manners, and maki 
us laugh heartily at the same time ; full of sentiment and civility, 
but never maudlin ; now with his penny trumpet blowing a blast 
against flimsy pretensions, and anon overthrowing some stern 
dogms with a jibe. What reader of Puncu will say there is no 

try extant? Who will say that wit died off with the last 
generation? The court, the camp, the senate, the theatres, 
concert rooms, the boudoir, and the hovel, have each an appro- 
a niche in the temple of this new Momus—whois not always 
unny either; his mirth being chequered with an occasional 
glance at serious and sober things, whfth he discerns the clearer 
and more perf from their presenting themselves when he is 
not in search of them.”"—Kendal Mercury. 

“ What shall we say of Punscu ? No written description can 
convey any idea of him, or * bis pencilings he must be seen 
to be duly appreciated. One thing we will say, that no one will 
repent the trouble of getting the book, and diligently studying 
therein, for both in the text and illustrations it is perfectly 
inimitable.”—Bristol Mirror. 

“In the Lonpon Cnarivart we find no language that can 
be held offensive even by the most refined mind—no lurking 
innuendo to shock female delicacy."’—Post Magazine. 

_ “ Witty without coarseness—amusing in its sarcasm, and clever 
in its illustrations. The very hand-book of mirth and fun fora 
hreside.”’—. ign Journal. 

“An unfailing current of good-humoured mirth. Poxcu 
laughs at everybody and with everybody.’’—Liverpool Journal, 

“The number for January is both witty and wise.”—Halifar 
Guardian, 

“This is one of the most witty and whimsical publications it 
Pate ever our good fortune to meet with. Its designs are strik« 





ions of 
the day. There is an immensity of wit in Puxca.—Cambridge 
Chronicle. 

“A work full of originality, humour, and fun. There are 
many exquisitely comic woodcuts, depicting all possible subjects, 
and many articles in verse and prose, inculcating, irrespective 
of their comicality, more, much more, than meets the eye. ‘The 
Cuarivari (for we like the French appellation best) is one of 
the cheapest and most amusing of the class to which it belongs; 
and withal contains nothing as respects the score of morality, 
which the most fastidious can objegt to.""—Mona's Herald. 


“ Puncn, or THE Lonpon Caartvaart, shoots folly as it flies 
with amazing effect, both in prose and in illustration. We 
cannot attempt to extract at present any of its thousand and 
one good things.”"—Perth Courier. 


“A weekly periodical devoted to good jokes and excellent 
puns, with an ander current of sound common sense.” —Ayles- 
bury News. 


“ This very spirited and excellently sustained periodical is the 
only thing of the kind published in this country, and deserves 
most unlimited patronage."’— Preston Chronicle. 


“From ‘the first line to the notice to correspondents, every 
page sparkles with wit, and is illumined with the choicest hu- 
mour. Each folly is caught as it flies, and exposed without one 
atom of malice; nor is there an expression that could raise a 
blush, or excite any other feeling than hilarity and joyousness. 
We have laughed to ourselves more than we like to confess at 
the dry and caustic historiettes and funny pictures that fill the 
ample pages of Puncu.”"—Manchester Advertiser. 


“ This, as well as being the cheapest, is by far the wittiest 
periodical now in course of publication. It is profuse also in 
ppoations, seme of which capitally hit off the follies and 


fashions of the day.""—Gloucester Journal. 


“Those who love witty wisdom or wise wit will find it in 
Puncu,a lively, intellectual, learned, literary, saucy, sarcastic 
publication so designated. overflows with fun and wit, and 
is an admirable and mirth-provoking companion."’ — Wolver- 
hampton Chronicle. 

“ Without any exception this is the most humorous publica- 
tion of the day. Every page, nay every line, contains some 
amusing anecdote at which you are compelled to feel pleased. 
We recommend Puncu to all who wish to laugh heartily.”— 
Blackburn Standard. 








tothe text, and ludicrously comic. The Cna- 

free from satiric spleen and coarse ribaldry—it is all 
harmless fun and frolic, and the man who reads it without 
cracking his ribs with laughter may take it for granted that he 
is afflicted with mental colic.” —Sunderland Herald. 

“ Punca is truly a comical, laughter-moving author. His 
fund of humour, wit, and biting satire, seems inexhaustible. 
The odd combinations of thought and circumstances which 
every page presents would convulse a cynic. Occasionally there 
are contributions conceived in the same general style of humour 
which pervades the work, but which read a lesson that requires 
to be studied in right sober earnest."’— Berwick Advertiser. 

“ A most humorous publication—full of wit. It exceedsall the 
cheap works of the present day, and is a perfect antidote to 
ennui.”"—Plymouth Herald. 

“ We at once recommend the reader to go and purchase the 
work, not only as one of the cleverest, bnt cheapest, thatat pre- 
sent issues from the press."’"— Sheffield Iris. 

“Itis impossible to convey any notion, ~~ description, either 
of the quality or quantity of the wit and humour compressed 
into this inimitable miscellany. All, therefore, who wish to 
enjoy a hearty laugh must purchase for themselves.”"—Liverpoo 

ourier,. 

“This cheap popular publication continués to be conducted 
with unabated spirit. The hest testimony to its merits is the 
number of piquant and amusing paragraphs transferred from its 
pages to the London and provincial press.’’— Bris‘ol Mercury. 

“A weekly publication, which, for originality, pungent yet 
good-natured satire, wit and readiness, has not been app 
of late years by any similar work. We should add, that the 
pictorial illustrations, with which it is profusely inters 
partake fully of the same spirit and character as the 
contents."’"— Bristol Gazette. . 

“This most facetious periodical has attained a degree of popu- 
larity almost unparalleled in the annals of bibliography. We 
do not wonder at it ; Punch’s pencillings alone are value for 
twice the money each part costs; when to these you add innu- 
merable other illustrations and capital letter- press, the extende 
circulation of the Loxnpon Cuarivari does not surprise.”— 
Dublin Freeman's Journal. 

“We have received Part 8 of this amusing publication. The 
fun is kept up in a manner truly wonderful, and the illustrations 
are as fresh, as characteristic, and as grotesque as in the first 
number, which shows there is no falling off in the endeavour to 
please.” — Wiltshire Independent. 


A Number is published every SATURDAY, price Threepence, in demy 4to. 
CONTAINING ONE LARGE ENGRAVING, OCCUPYING A FULL PAGE; AND FROM TWELVE TO TWENTY SMALLER ONES. 
A Part, containing Four or Five Numbers, is published on the Ist of each month, stitched in a wrapper. 


THE SECOND VOLUME, 


Containing PUNCH’'S ALMANACK, VALENTINES, and LIONS OF LONDON, upwards of Five Hunpnep Original Articles in Prose and Verse, and illustrated with numerous 


Engravings, will be published on June 30. 


> The FIRST VOLUME, containing Twenty-three Caricatures, Two Hundred and Eighty-eight Humorous Sketches, and upwards of Four Hundred Original Articles in Prose and Vert, 


may be had, appropriately bound, price 7s. 6d. 


LONDON: OFFICE, 13, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND ; 
Agents: for Scotland, CaLDWELL, Lioyp & Co., and J. Mewzres, Edinburgh ; Joun M‘Leop, Glasgow ;—for Ireland, W. Curry, Jun, & Co. Dublin. 








London: Janss Hotue Took’ 
By 4, 7 


rt, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, at the ATHENZZUM OFFICE, 14, Welli 
‘and Newsvenders,—Agents ; for ScoTLaND, M burgh —for | 


essrs, Bell & Bradfute, Edin! 


for lpeLanp, J, Cummi 


gton-street North, Strand, by Joun Francis; and sold by all 
ing, Dublin. 
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